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Among the articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next 
week will be “*‘ The Utility of Bad News”, by Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Asquith has given the fanatics and ignoramuses 
of the drink question a cold-water douche which has 
chilled them to the bone. He was the ideal man to 
do it, and he did it at Newcastle this week by 
contemptuous silence! There is no doubt that 
a great deal of the pernicious trash talked and 


minority; and in his speech later in the week his small 
minority seemed to become a still smaller minority— 
small, indeed, by degrees and beautifully less ! 


Then, as we expected, what to the startled imagina- 
tion of the country had appeared as a black ox indeed 
upon the plain instantly begamto shrink to the propor- 
tions of a fly—perhaps even a gnat Or midge—upon the 
pane. The incident is by nowmeans comic; yet it is 
hard to resist in this connection calling up the Fat Boy 
in ‘‘ Pickwick ’’, with his ‘‘ l1.am ‘going to make yer 
flesh creep”? and his ‘‘ wusser”, and ‘‘ wusser’”’ 
horrors piled one on the other. ‘‘Who is the most 


written over total prohibition by instant Act of 
Parliament and Nationalisation of Alcohol can 
only be attributed to the sensational outburst of 
Mr. Lloyd George lately—namely, that in Drink 
the nation is faced by an ‘‘ Enemy’”’ as deadly as 
or more deadly than Germany herself. That extra- 
ordinary statement deceived people all round. It set 
up a regular panic among emotional people all over 
the country. More or less everybody was taken in by 
i, People pictured great batches of workmen in 
Munitions of War factories reeling home dead drunk, 
and sleeping the clock round. It is idle to pretend 
that the statement was not highly sensational and 
alarming. It is true that only the fanatics and 
boomsters were rushed into the move for snowing out 
Downing Street with tracts and ‘‘ Do it, Do it Now” 
Prayers or imprecations: but it is also true that an 
immense number of intelligent people all over the 
country were more or less disturbed by the statement 
a bracketed the enemy Germany with the enemy 
nk, 


Later, it became clear that the whole thing had 
been grotesquely exaggerated. Mr. Keir Hardie has 
not been a public benefactor exactly during this war; 
but at least it was owing to his intervention that the 
Public, in the first instance, was set right in this 
matter. Germany and Drink as our two allied enemies 
were promptly divorced; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer speedily let it be known that the evil was 
confined to a minority of the workers in certain Muni- 


terrific henemy of all? ’’ ‘‘ Germany, surely!’ No, 
wusser and wusser—(shrieks thereat from the British 
Public)—it’s the great henemy;-DRINK!!”’ And the 
British Public thereat has something like a fainting fit. 


It is needful to get quite clear as to what Mr. 
Asquith really said at Newcastle regarding munitions. 
He went to Newcastle, not to accuse nor to scold the 
few, but to acknowledge the services of the loyal 
workers and to encourage them to greater efforts. 
Hence he began with a fair and necessary declaration 
that among the workers at large there was no remiss- 
ness. Hence, too, he was inclined, too deeply in- 
clined, in the earlier part of his speech, to find that 
all was adequate and well with munitions of war. The 
operations of our Army, he said, had not been ham- 
pered by lack of them. This, at the first sight, seems 
irreconcilable with statements by Lord Kitchener, Sir 
John French, and Mr. Lloyd George; but Mr, 
Asquith’s phrases can only very rarely be accurately 
read at first sight. This particular phrase certainly 
cannot. We must read it again after having read the 
rest of the speech and after having compared it with 
former declarations of responsible Ministers. 


The passage with which we must collate _Mr. 
Asquith’s first surprising statement is brief and clear. 
‘* There is not’’, he said, ‘‘ a single naval or military 
authority among us who, in view of our proximate and 
prospective requirements, does not declare that a 


tions of War factories—and perhaps to quite a small 


large and rapid increase in the output of munitions has 
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become one of the first necessities of the State. Lord 
Kitchener says so. Lord Fisher, I know, would say 
so. Sir John French has said so.” This is the im- 
portant statement of the speech—the first was a 
flourish which says not half so much as it appears to 
say. The new armies in France have not yet met together 
in force: they have not yet undertaken offensive 
operations on an extensive scale. To say that their 
operations have not yet been hampered is merely 
another way of ‘saying they have not yet begun. 
is because these operations are shortly to begin that 
the present rate of our workshops is not rapid enough ; 
that it is not, as Lord Kitchener phrases it, ‘‘ equal to 
our necessities ’’; that it gives him ‘‘ serious anxiety ’’. 


Mr. Asquith made three separate appeals at New- 
castle: (1) to the workers for their labour, for the 


sacrifice of long and arduous hours, for a suspension | 


of their trade-union rules and customs; (2) to the 
masters for their organising ability and willingness to 
let slip the customary laws of profit; (3) to the country 
at large and its taxpayers for authority to compensate 
firms whose civil business is destroyed. As to the 
necessary organisation, that already, we are glad to 
observe, is far advanced in Newcastle, where the local 
committee has done wonders in bringing in fresh 
labour, employing it to the best advantage, arrang- 
ing for its housing and distribution. The problem is, 
at last, being practically encountered, and encountered, 
on the whole, with a loyal determination of employers 
and employed that the goods shall be delivered. 


The wide gaps in Mr. Asquith’s speech on Tuesday 
were industriously filled up in the important speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George on Wednesday. The debate in which 
this speech occurred was opened by Mr. Hewins. Mr. 
Hewins, as an experienced organiser, made many 
useful suggestions and criticisms, which Mr. Lloyd 
George received in fair temper and spirit. They mostly 
had to do with the need for sub-division of the work 
of organising and directing the business resources of 
the country. Mr. Hewins was clearly out of patience 
with Mr. Asquith’s speech of the previous day. Per- 
haps he did not sufficiently allow for the fact that Mr. 
Asquith was speaking not wholly as a business man, 
but as an ambassador; and that he was reckoning 
on what Mr. Lloyd George would tell the House next 
day. 


Mr. Lloyd George began on Wednesday with a 
tribute to the work accomplished by the War Office 
under the direction of Lord Kitchener. In eight 
months an army has been trained and fitted six times 
as large as any army that ever was contemplated by 
the drivers of the old machine. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words will be repeated by all who, in years to come, 
will look on this achievement: ‘‘I say that is one 
of the most magnificent feats of organisation, and I 
do not believe it has ever been done before in the 
history of any other country ’’. We may, indeed, be 
thankful for such a man as Lord Kitchener. As Mr. 
Lloyd George said, no criticism can be fairly passed 
on the work of the War Office which does not begin 
by recognising that a stupendous thing has been done. 


In taking the measure of this stupendous thing, Mr. 
Lloyd George gave to the country on Wednesday more 
information than has previously been allowed as safe 
or desirable. We now know that six times six divi- 
sions are in the field; that at Neuve Chapelle as much 
ammunition was blown away in three days as in the 
whole of the Boer War; that from 2,500 to 3,000 firms 
have for many months been engaged upon sub-contracts 
for munitions. Mr. Lloyd George’s account—an ac- 
count which supplies most of what was lacking in Mr. 
Asquith’s speech-—of what actually has been done in 
the matter of munitions was deeply interesting. As 
early as October the problem of munitions was clear 
to all the belligerents. All the old ideas, both as to the 
amount and the kind of explosive, had to be revised, 


It 


France took immediately the way of organisation to 
which we are now driven. The,British Government 
decided it would be better to adopt the system of 
sub-contracting. The armament firms distributed such 
of the work as could be contracted out to private firms, 
We are assured that, had the sub-contractors been able 
to keep to their time-table, the problem would not again 
have arisen: ‘‘ If the ammunition and material which 
had been promised had been delivered in accordance 
with the contracts, no one would have doubted that 
we should have had a sufficient supply at the present 
moment. The difticulty has been that the contractors 
have found it impossible to keep up to date. There. 
fore we had to adopt other methods to supplement 
existing methods. It was discovered in December 
that the supply would be inadequate, that the con. 
tracts would not come up to time ”’. 


At first the Government tried to bring in more labour 
to the contracting firms; but that device was soon ex. 
hausted. Men are not as portable or as pliable as 
plant and capital. It was realised in March that a 
further step was necessary :—‘‘And that is why | 
introduced in this House in the month of March the 
Defence of the Realm Bill to equip the War Office and 
the Admiralty with the necessary powers for taking 
over engineering works. It was the second best 
course, and that was why we hesitated to take it until 
we found that it was inevitable to supply the necessary 
munitions, not for present purposes, but for the pros- 
pect in front of us. The enormous increase due to 
the gradual speeding-up here described is shown by 
Mr. George’s remarkable figures. If the output in 
September is represented by 20, in October it was 
go, in November it was go, in December it was 156, 
in January it was 186, in February it was 256, in 
March it was 388. 


Mr. Bonar Law welcomed Mr. George’s speech. His 
criticism was mainly one of detail. He did, however, 
suggest one very broad and pertinent question which 
will have occurred to every reader. Organisation has 
had to come: each attempt of the Government to 
stop short of it has in turn collapsed. We have yet 
to know why the experts should have advised the 
Government to try the system of sub-contracts—the 
system which failed—in preference to going straight 


_ to the root of the problem, as France did, and Ger- 


many. But this inquiry is not now a useful topic. 
The Government seems at last to have arrived at the 
point of tackling the question without further hesita- 
tion or reserve; and, as the evidence this week has 
shown, the Government will be loyally supported by 
every class in the country. 


Hill 60 was audaciously won, and it is being auda 
ciously retained. The signal for this violent advance 
was the springing of some well-laid mines under the 
hill. The position was won by day and hastily pre 
pared against counter-attacks by night. These counter- 
attacks have been pushed to hand-fighting; and the 
losses on both sides are heavy. Sir John French de- 
scribes the position as of ‘‘ great importance”. It 
commands the plain about Ypres and its retention is 
clearly a trial of strength and skill and moral between 
the armies as at their present strength. The Germans 
have not yet admitted their defeat; but Sir Joho 
French claims that the position has been firmly held 
against the worst that the enemy can do. This implies 
a heroic fortitude in the men who won and are keeping 
Hil! 60. 


Now that new German troops have been brought up 
in the Carpathians there is a natural pause in the fight 
ing. We must expect that the Russian advance will be 
arrested at certain points. The Russians have one 
foot, as it were, in Hungary, which has to wait for 
the other to step forward. Whatever the fortunes 
of the new phase of the campaign—even if there has 
to be a temporary retirement—the heroism and skill 


| with which the Carpathians were wrested from the 
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Austrians have not been wasted. The German Staff 
has had to face the fact that to stay Russia from the 
vasion of Hungary immediate reinforcement was 
needed. The Russian advance has forced a painful 
decision upon the Germans. One can well imagine 
the reluctance with which the Germans employ their 
army corps in a merely defensive operation—army 
corps which are needed on both fronts if the offensive 
is to be recovered and retained. 


jt is not therefore surprising that the German 
Government finds it necessary to explain and justify 
the new operations in the Carpathians. It explains 
that not merely the helping of an ally is involved, but 
the life and death of Germany. Hungary feeds both 
Empires, and not a foot of Hungarian soil can be 
surrendered without bringing distress to Berlin as well 
as to Vienna. The necessity which the German 
Government feels to explain to the German public 
why the seven army corps at Rostoki are not being 
used against the hated English allows us to guess at 
the mortification and disillusionment which slowly is 
penetrating the public mind in Germany. The German 
public is as yet far from accepting the position that 
the German offensive is at an end. It will need 
definite and crushing victories upon both frontiers to 
drive the conviction home that Germany cannot hope 
for ultimate victory. Even then we shall have to 
reckon with the stubborn patriotism of a united people 
refusing to accept defeat except under the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of armies proved to be irresistible. 


As Lord Curzon pointed out in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, we have very small means of realising 
how widespread is the war. Rightly our eyes are 
fixed to the decisive theatres in Europe with side- 
glances at the concentration in the A2gean and the im- 
portant diversion of the Dardanelles. Basra, Sinai, and 
the African campaigns are realised to be quite minor 
affairs. Nevertheless there is occasional news from 
places like Basra or East Africa which reveals to us 
severe and arduous fighting and positions of some 
anxiety. Concerning Basra, this week we are in- 
formed of a victory which, though it is welcome, is 
also evidence of how little we have realised the inse- 
curity and hazard of our occupation of the Persian 
Gulf. The list of prisoners and stores captured by 
our forces alone shows that the Turks are seriously 
campaigning—that they are organised and in great 
strength; that they can still take the offensive and 
inflict severe loss on the British Expeditionary Force. 
In East Africa Lord Crewe’s statement on Tuesday 
seems to show that the British are now able to hold 
thir own in adventurous and irregular warfare. 
But clearly our forces and equipment are not yet 
adequate to challenge a decisive encounter or to invade 
German territory in force. The German colony was 
ready and organised for war, waiting only for a tele- 
gram. The British colony was taken by surprise—a 


fact which we were compelled disagreeably to digest | 


when we heard of the late disaster at Tanga. 


The attack on the ‘‘ Manitou ’’ was soon avenged. 
This transport, carrying British troops, was attacked 
im the AZgean by a Turkish destroyer, which fired 
at her three torpedoes without making a single hit. 
The loss of British lives was due to misadventure with 
the ship’s boats. The destroyer was instantly pur- 
sued by a British cruiser, run ashore, and destroyed. 
The Turkish boat seems to have been partly manned 
by Germans from the ‘‘Goeben”. It had slipped 
from the Dardanelles and had lurked along the coast 
of Asia Minor ready for action if an unescorted trans- 
Port should appear. The ‘‘ Manitou ’’ gave the boat 
her chance, having outstripped the protecting vessels. 


The grounding of E15 on the Asiatic coast has 
§iven to a gallant little party of sailor volunteers an 
°pportunity for one of those cutting-out expeditions 


gone into the enemy’s water upon reconnaissance, had 
run ashore, and been forced to surrender to the Turks. 
Officers and crew being removed, she remained for the 
Turks to salvage at their leisure till Lieut.-Commander 
Eric Robinson went in under the batteries on Sunday 
night and successfully torpedoed the derelict. The 
expedition was made up of two picket boats whose 
operations had to be carried on under a very heavy 
fire. One of the boats was holed and sunk, the other 
picking up her entire crew. Only one man was lost. 
Meartime we hear circuitously of a landing at Enos. 
It will be well to wait upon the official news before 
making any sort of conjecture. 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ continues to let loose 
on us an anonymous correspondent who—no doubt to 
the best of his ability—attacks us first as Conscrip- 
tionists, then as Compulsionists. May we suggest to 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ that, if it really desires 
an argument at any time with us, it might well—in 
the interests of its readers and of serious thought— 
draw on its own editorial resources? The ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’’ is a powerfully equipped journal. 
It unites to a composure in debate the literary and 
intellectual distinction which is rare. Why does Mr. 
Spender, for controversy, set up wooden dummies 
when his readers would naturally so much prefer to 
have the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ itself? 


Sir E. Grey's answer to questions in the House on 
Tuesday concerning the negotiations between China 
and Japan was discreetly reassuring. There is not 
the Ieast need for some of the nervousness felt by 
people with especial interests in China. The old 
arrangements stand and will be scrupulously respected 
by our loyal Ally in the East. The open door will 
remain open and the integrity of China will be 
respected. 


The ‘‘ Times’’ published yesterday a remarkable 
postscript to the Hamburg-Amerika intrigue of August 
last. Herr Ballin is now proved to have lied and to 
have abused the favour and trust with which he was 
in this country regarded by not a few. The simple 
story of the despatch which the ‘‘ Times ’’ wisely 
held up in August last reflects great credit upon the 
discretion and public spirit with which the first of 
English newspapers is conducted. Had the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
been a credulous journal, ready to lend itself to friendly 
arrangements with German apologists, the case of 
Great Britain might seriously have been impaired on 
the very eve of war. 


Yesterday was the feast-day of St. George of Eng- 
land. All Englishmen will agree with the Royal 
Society of St. George that there was this year good 
reason for keeping this English festival. To the 
legend of St. George we are daily in Belgium and 
France adding, phrase by phrase, yet another immortal 
chapter. We are glad to take this opportunity of 
wishing well to the Society which desires to keep the _ 


_ name and the day freshly remembered. 


It is by some chance only this week that we have 
heard of the death at Neuve Chapelle of Captain 
E. D. Parker of the Manchesters. We have heard it 
with a pang of sorrow. Captain Parker, since the days 
when he acted as Private Secretary to Lord Hardwicke 
at the War Office, often wrote for this Review. He 
was a man of charming temper; equable, generous, 
staunch, unspoilt by contact with the world and by 
that deadening experience of life which afflicts most of 
us in time. Parker, it may be said, never ‘‘ made a 
hit ’’ in the world. It is quite true, he did not. From 
a worldiy, from a vulgar point of view, he failed. 
Yet has he won that on the field of Neuve Chapelle 
which, understood, is ten thousandfold more successful 
than what we term success. By comparison with the 
roll of honour at Neuve Chapelle, worldly success is 


just a question of who pigs it most swinishly in the 


which once were the pride of our Navy. E1rs had | trough of life. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE RETURN TO SOBRIETY. 


ARTURIUNT montes—but they have not brought 
Fe forth even so much as the traditional mouse. 
The Prime Minister has been down in the very midst 
of the hive of workers among whom, we were asked to 
believe, drunkenness and sloth were reigning as an 
enemy more frightful than Germany herself. He has 
talked to them, taken them into his confidence—and he 
has not uttered a single word on the subject of liquor ! 

So ends one of the most ignoble political panics that 
have been witnessed in this country. Into the exact 
genesis of it we do not propose to go. But, roughly, 
what occurred was this: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and we must conclude this despite his 
attempted explanation in the debate on Mr. Hewins’s 


work and responsibility, took, we believe, genuine 
alarm at the information that some of the workers in 
the munitions of war factories were drinking more 


| 
| 


' is a pure despotism. 


strong spirits than usual and more than was good for — 


the work; and, in order to bring the whole country to 
attention, he came out with his startling declaration, 
coupling the enemy Germany with the enemy Drink. 
The phrase—which was rigorously excluded from his 
far more guarded reference to the subject in Wednes- 


_ country, to the miners, to the artisans, to the farm 
' labourers; as well as to the men of the new armies, 


day’s debate in the House of Commons—passed like | 


an electric shock through the country, and instantly a 
panic arose and spread like wildfire. Many flaring 
advertisements, on the strength largely perhaps of this 
truly sensational phrase about our terrible twin 
enemies, filled pages in some of the newspapers, point- 
ing out that the only cure, the only way to win the 
war, was for every man and woman in the kingdom, 
not to take the pledge—nothing so mild as that—but 
to be prevented by Act of Parliament from taking 
henceforth one thimbleful of alcohol in any form. 
‘* Thorough ’’, with a vengeance, was the word; and 
the total prohibition was apparently to extend from all 


spirituous liquors down to light beer and harvest | 
burgundy. Even coco wine and tipsy-cake might have | 


been forbidden. The Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were promptly inundated with tens 
of thousands of letters and post-cards imploring them 
to ‘‘ Do it, Do it Now’’; and in order to rush the 
Government and country into the idea of total prohibi- 
tion it was announced in a fervour of spiritual enthu- 
siasm that, voluntarily, the whole of the Ministry had 
abjured alcohol: if anyone doubts this, let him turn 


last, and therein he will find, in heavy type, on page 7, 
the extraordinary legend ‘‘ Teetotal Cabinet ’’, together 


| either employers or employed. 


with this announcement by the Rev. Enoch Salt: ‘A | 


little while ago I should have spoken of Mr. Runciman 
as the teetotal member of the British Cabinet. 
night I speak of him as a member of the teetotal 


Cabinet—a fact unprecedented in the history of British | 


Cabinets ”’. 
But the public has now got the whole matter into 


- something like its right perspective; and it recognises | 


to-day that this talk about teetotal Cabinets and those 
plans first to make all liquor illegal and then to make 
all liquor a State concern—the most extraordinary 
alternative, and, we fear we must add, the craziest 
alternative that ever entered the mind of a reformer 
in a desperate hurry—are pure fudge. Though actually 
Mr. Asquith said not one little word about this drink 


question and panic, his speech makes it perfectly clear _ 


that the wild schemes of the zealots have gone by the 
board. There is not the smallest chance in the world 
of the country adopting or being asked seriously to 
consider total prohibition of alcohol by Act of Parlia- 
ment or Nationalisation of alcohol. The panic is 
over; and Drink, suddenly sprung on us by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as an Enemy equal or more 
than equal to Germany, has been sobered by a 
douche of very cold water from the Prime Minister 
himself. | Such precautionary measures as may be 
taken—and Mr. Lloyd George promises some action 


_ —zealots chiefly, but by no means wholly, of his ow 


| flowed through the new gigantic legislation as freely 


. _ attempt, moreover, suddenly to convert that which j 
motion this week—overwrought possibly by heavy y 


. ; | pressure in one of these factories means? 
to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ so lately even as Tuesday ° 


_ mean and also very foolish to grudge a measure of 
To- | refreshment to men engaged in such tremendous and 


| continuous toil. 


_ naturally to remove the irritation and offence caused 


presently—will not overturn the commonweal no; 
launch us incidentally into an expenditure of hundred; 
of millions of pounds. 

We must say at once, and with gratitude, that Mr, 
Asquith, by his silent icy reproot of the reckless zealots 


political persuasion—has done a distinct service to the 
State. What would have happened had he bee, 
rushed by these frenzied visionaries into anything like 
total prohibition by Act of Parliament or Nationalisa. 
tion of all alcohol? Either scheme, entered upon ip 
the midst of this war, would have disorganised anq 
probably have broken down the public service ; the cost 
to the State would have been in hundreds of millions, 
and liquor, by all manner of illicit devices, would haye 


The stroke would have been ap 


as through a fish net. 


in the nature of an unbridled democracy into that which 


Thirdly, it would have been greeted as a downright 
insult not alone to the workmen in the munitions of 
war factories, but to the working classes all over the 


There would have been small prospect indeed of a 
delivery of goods in the near future if such insane 
counsel had prevailed. 

We used some rather brutal words, we are told, in 
criticising these total prohibitionist and nationalisation 
proposals last week : but we submit that the words did 
not err on the side of harshness: for the resort to 
either of the main plans proposed might have hurt the 
country substantially more than the submarines and 
Zeppelins of Germany have so far hurt it. 

But this is not all; for, if we are to believe the Prime 
Minister, there was not even a flimsy excuse for 
plunging into such vast and perilous schemes. What 
does he tell us about these makers of war munitions 
who were—the thing is really undeniable—presented to 
us by the zealots as men soaked in strong drink? He 
says: ‘‘ Nor, again, is it true or fair to suggest that 
there has been anything in the nature of a general 
slackness in this branch of industry on the part of 
I am told, on the best 
authority, that the main armament firms register the 
very high average figure of from 67 to 69 hours per 
week per man’’. And these are the men who, we are 
told, should be forbidden—a glass of beer! Do the 
zealots dimly understand what 69 hours a week at war 
The writer 
of this article has quite lately been staying in one of 
the dockyards and has heard the hammers going night 
and day, and has seen and heard something on the 
spot of the workers there: so he recognises that it is 


It may be urged that the Prime Minister, anxious 


to the workers as a body by the wild suggestions lately 
put forward, has gone somewhat to the other extreme; 
that he puts the position as regards the output o 
munitions of war in too roseate a light. That part of 
his speech in which he set about to explain why there 
is a shortage in munitions was indeed the weakest part, 
and it is not surprising that Mr. Bonar Law in his very 
able and cool analysis in Wednesday’s debate, and the 
‘“Times ’’ next morning, handled it alike with some 
severity. The discovery that the Allies have been short 
of munitions is, to tell the truth, not a very new one. 
It is one of many months’ standing, of course; and 
every club gossip was discussing it before the close of 
last year. But that is another story. It does not 
reflect on the workers, and we believe that the Prime 
Minister was strictly fair to these men. We are cot 
vinced that the great body of them arc _ neither 
drunkards nor slackers; we believe that they are 4 
splendid type of Englishmen, full of a very true 
patriotism; and that they mean to deliver the goods. 

How enormously important the prompt delivery 
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of those goods in great quantities is the coun- 

,, after the debate in the House of Commons 
on munitions last Wednesday, can surely no longer 
fail to recognise: in the fortnight’s battle round 
Neuve Chapelle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told the House on Wednesday, almost as much 
ammunition was spent by our artillery as we used 
during the whole of the Boer War! Again, the 
scope of the task is well illustrated in the fact that 
orders have now been placed which involve between 
3,500 and 3,000 firms in this country alone in the 
making of munitions of various kinds. We have now 
—after almost nine months of war—to set about the 
giant task of outmatching Krupps itself. It might 
seem a hopeless task to build up a new, vast and strictly 
scientific organisation such as this in the midst of the 
war, were it not for what has already been done in the 
way of creating an army of Continental proportions 
within the last few months. That army, the most 
lustrous and wonderful thing that has been wrought by 
an Englishman since India was won by Clive, has 
sprung from the personality of Lord Kitchener; and it 
is presently going to set us level in prowess with the 
deeds of our forebears. It is destined to quite as high 
an act in Belgium as that of Wellington at Waterloo. 


BAD GOOD NEWS. 


OR months past, week after week, we have 
F protested against the posters and headlines of 
the Ministerialist Press: they have constantly flamed 
with misleading announcements of crowning victory for 
the Allies all over the world and with equally mis- 
leading announcements of crushing defeats for 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. We know, of course, 
that these posters and headlines have not been wholly 
confined to sections of the Ministerialist Press; and 
that there have been some marked instances on the 
other side. But a special responsibility has rested on 
the Press of the Liberal Party in this matter. They 
represent, they are the voice of, the Party in power 
and engaged in waging the war. It was their Leaders 
and Party who conducted the diplomacy before and 
during the crisis last summer and who in the end 
declared war against Germany. They were absolutely 
right in declaring war, and they would have covered 
the nation with disgrace had they kept out of it, as 
a few of their blinder members desired. Therefore 
they cannot for a moment be reproached on this head. 
But, having adopted the policy of righteous war 
against Germany, it was their very grave duty to force 
on the knowledge of the whole nation the extremely 
furmidable nature of the task before us and the 
recognition that we have a mighty Power in war to 
overcome and can only hope to do it—within a period 
not ruinous to the country—by straining every nerve 
and concentrating with all our might. It has been the 
special duty of all those papers which stand for or 
voice the Liberal Party to stimulate recruiting in every 
possible manner. How have they done this? Have 
they constantly warned the youth of the country that 
Germany can only be signally defeated, and that Great 
Britain can only hope to be paramount in the settle- 
ment, provided all men of a fit age and physique answer 
Lord Kitchener’s call? Judging by their headlines 
and posters every day in London—especially by the 
afternoon and evening display—they have done 
nothing of the kind; and we must bear in mind that 
the most effective instrument for the purpose in a daily 
newspaper is in its posters and its headlines; it is the 
biggest print that tells most in this connéction and 
that carries furthest. When the recruitable men look 
at these posters and headlines they observe that 
Austria is completely defeated and next to annihilated 
wherever her armies meet the armies of Russia or 
Serbia : that Turkey is always in the same plight, and 
that she is watching with alarm from the roofs at 
Constantinople for the ships of the Allies, has already 
“packed up’’, and is ready to bolt out of Europe at 
shortest notice : that Germany has reached the end of 


her copper and is forced to wrench off the door handles 
in order to supply munitions of war, and that she is 


_ hungry and threatened by starvation shortly at home; 


that her armies are constantly suffering enormous 
losses both in the West and in the East, and that 
America, Holland, Italy, Roumania, and other Powers 
are more or less on the brink of declaring war against 
her. In fact, the British public has only to glance at 
these posters and headlines to satisfy itself that the 
war is going on in all respects magnificently for the 
Allies, and that Germany, Austria, and Turkey are 
sure to collapse before long now. 

‘* Why, if all this is true (and surely it must be true, 
for it appears in the organs of the Party in power), 
should I take anything but a comfortable and con- 
tented view of the war? ’’—the man who is asked to 
recruit and the man who is asked to make shells may 
well put to themselves. Imagine, in particular, the 
effect on recruiting of the headlines and posters of this 
section of the Press. Here are powerful and widely 
circulated Ministerialist newspapers which (1) announce 
triumphantly by their headlines and their posters that 
Germany and Austria are being beaten everywhere 
and constantly; and (2) angrily condemn the policy 
which they term ‘‘ Conscription ’’, for which they tell 
us there is no need whatever, the People having 
‘‘ voluntarily and spontaneously ”’ arisen, so that only 
an insignificant minority still hang back. Any young 
man, hesitating whether he should enlist or not, opens 
one of these papers and learns therein that the enemy 
is being ‘‘ finished off ’’, and that anything like general 
military service is uncalled for: is it likely that, 
having seen these things announced in the organs of 
the Party in power—in the organs which, he naturally 
assumes, voice the Government itself—he will always 
feel greatly impelled to enlist? Naturally, the effect 
on him will often be the opposite. 

Nor is it only the man of fit age and physique for 
the Army and the man employed in the supremely 
necessary work of making munitions of war who are 
lulled by these headlines and posters into a happy and 
comfortable view of the war. The effect on the public 
at large can only be a slackening effect. Instead of 
concentrating against the Germans, it may largely 
content itself with abusing the Germans and with 
rejoicing in the complete discomfiture and defeat of 
the German and Austrian armies, which, to judge by 
the splendid news every morning and evening— 
especially, for some reason, in the evening—cannot 
now be much longer delayed. 

We are quite well aware that a good deal of this 
comforting news of the progress of the war reaches 
the papers in question through authoritative channels. 
It is an old-established tradition that the enemy must 
not be ‘‘ heartened ’’; and if we return in thought to 
the South African War we remember that, if our 
successes in the earlier phases of that war were not 
magnified. into great victories, at least our reverses 
were described with—well, restraint by the authorities, 
lest the enemy and jealous rivals in Europe should be 
heartened. No doubt it must always be so in warfare : 
our geese must often be swans, and the enemy’s 
swans must almost always be geese. But the line 
should be drawn, and drawn drastically, at ‘headlines 
and posters which cause a multitude of people to lose 
their sense of proportion. ‘‘ But what of Germany? ”’ 
it may be asked; ‘‘ Germany, too, is full of wonderful 
news of great victories over all the Allies; Russia, 
France, and Great Britain are heavily repulsed by her 
triumphant armies and vast numbers of their troops 
captured. In Germany it is equally a story of uninter- 
rupted triumph ’’. That is true; but the poiut is that in 
Germany the whole people is really concentrated on the 
war. There are no recruiting campaigns to be carried 
on, and it is not necessary to rouse the workers in the 
munitions of war to an understanding that the success 
of the war depends on their labouring continuously 
and intensely in the factories. There is an aim, there 
is policy, in ‘‘ stuffing up’’ the German people with 
tales of wonderful victories. Besides, after all, the 
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fact is clear enough that, the war being now between 
eight and nine months old, Germany still holds with 
an iron grasp nearly the whole of Belgium, a con- 
siderable part of the richest ground in France, and 
more than a little of Poland; whilst her own territory 
—in Europe—is still intact. Working with our 
glorious Allies, we are going, we know, to clear these 
countries of her vicious and agonising domination. Her 
great offensive has broken down, and with it the old 
belief in her invincibility which has oppressed, scarcely 
secretly, at least one generation in Europe. Therein 
certainly is an untold relief, something equal perhaps 
to at least one great pitched battle won. But let us, 
until the moment comes to dislodge the German armies 
and get them fairly rolling back out of France, be 
sparing of our rumours and reports of superlative 
success and of crowning achievement. Let us, in a 
vulgar phrase, reduce the inflammation. Our armies 
do not need and do not like it. It does not dis- 
hearten the enemy, nor bring us fresh allies; whilst 
its effect on a great number of people at home is mis- 
chievous and enervating. It is what may be fairly 
described as bad good news. 


DIPLOMATS AND DEMOCRATS. 


ORD CROMER’S letter to the ‘‘Times’’ on 
diplomacy, democracy, and the war revives an 
old discussion in a new form. One hears to-day the 
complaint that secret diplomacy is the cause of the 
war, and that a war which has been widely interpreted 
as one of liberty against absolutism is really a war 
which would never have been fought had there been 
some form of referendum or plebiscite in the countries 
concerned. These propositions need careful examina- 
tion. 

To say that secret diplomacy is the cause of the war 
is as inadequate as to say that Jenkins’s ear caused the 
colonial wars of the eighteenth century. To suggest 
that there would have been no war had “‘ the people ”’ 
been consulted ignores the fact that Germany, the 
author of the war, was wild with enthusiasm for war 
in the critical days of last July, and that any plebiscite 
of Germany on, say, the thirtieth of July last would 
have shown an overwhelming majority in favour of 
war. It may be said, and with truth, that the Ger- 
man people were misled by their leaders; martial 
enthusiasm had been worked up by the Leipzig cen- 
tenary celebrations the year before, the doubtful were 
convinced by the theory that a defensive war was to 
be waged, documents were suppressed or carefully 
edited to prove the Prussian case that aggression was 
in reality self-defence. These things had their effect, 
no doubt, just as the admittedly partisan arguments of 
politicians in a general election have their effect; but 
nobody and no theory of government can prevent poli- 
ticians from using partisan arguments or a Government 
from taking whatever means it can to unite its people 
in its support. The critics of secret diplomacy here 
must give up their particular argument and fall back 
on their general principle that democracies are natu- 
rally peace-loving. Here the whole history of the world 
confutes them. Athens, revolutionary France, the 
United States immediately before the war with Spain, 
show that democracies are hasty in their judgment, 
quick to show prejudice and tu take offence. The only 
evidence, which democracy shows that it is peace-loving 
is the fact that while it often is eager for war, it some- 
times objects strongly to preparing adequately for war. 
It is apt to make war first and prepare for war after- 
wards. A democratic constitution in Germany would 
not have prevented the war, but it might have precipi- 
tated war in 1911, before Germany’s preparations were 
complete. The democratic countries in the present 
contest were all alike unprepared for war—in the sense 
that Germany was prepared; in that sense they were 
peace-loving. But that is not the proposition which 
the critics want to prove. 

As to the general question of secret diplomacy, the 


on our not fulfilling our treaty obligations if that 


vented war. Lord Cromer cites the well-known case 
of Lord Lyons at Washington sixty years back ; others 
will occur to any student of politics. In the present 
case even the critics can find no fault in the British 
diplomacy of the fateful ten days before 4 August last: 
Sir Edward Grey’s handling of the actual crisis was 
flawless. He recognised the danger of the Austrian 
ultimatum, but said frankly that England would not go 
to war On account of a Balkan crisis. He warned 
Germany not to count on our abstention if the war 
spread to the West, but he would not, as France and 
Russia hoped, definitely pledge us to intervene, since 
that would have departed from the original conception 
of a European Conference over Austro-Serbian rela. 
tions in which England was a disinterested party, as 
in the Balkan negotiations after the Turkish war a 
year before. The warnings were conveyed to Germany, 
and that she recognised the probability of war with 
Britain is proved by her seizure of British ships three days 
before the war in German ports and the orders to her 
own mercantile marine—recently divulged under oath 
in an American court—not to sail from United States 
ports on account of the imminence of war with Eng- 
land. The fact seems to be that Germany in her 
madness did not reckon England a serious opponent; 
she was too intent on other things: also, perhaps, 
she was so certain of speedy victory on the Continent 
that she was not greatly concerned over the war by 
water. It was the old Prussian tradition of land- 
warfare triumphing over the new Prussian doctrine that 
the future of Germany lay on the water. 

But there is nevertheless a case against secret diplo- 
macy, although it is not advanced by the democratic 
pacifists. The true case against secret diplomacy is 
not that it worked for war, because it did not, but that 
it deluded us into thinking that peace was almost per- 
manent. We know now that war was only averted by a 
hair’s breadth in 1911, and that in 1912 Lord Haldane, 
after his secret mission to Berlin, came back from those 
negotiations with a feeling of disquietude. We did not 
know that at the time, or indeed until this Easter, when 
Lord Haldane published his doubts through the strange 
medium of a Chicago newspaper. Indeed, in 1912 the 
impression of these negotiations was distinctly the 
opposite. A couple of days after Lord Haldane’s 
return from Berlin Mr. Asquith stated in the House of 
Commons that: 

‘In the course of last month we had indications 
that the visit of a British Minister to Berlin might not 
be unwelcome and might facilitate our common object 
—a better understanding. That involved on both sides 
a departure from conventional methods, but on both 
sides it was felt that frankness of statement and com- 
munication would be easier in the first instance if it 
was a question of informal and non-committal con- 
versations rather than what I may call full-dress 
diplomatic negotiations. Those _anticipations 
have been completely realised. There was perfect 
freedom of statement and frankness of explanation over 
a wide area of discussion. The very fact of such an 
interchange of view under such conditions should in 
itself, we think, dispel the suspicion wherever it still 
prevails that either Government contemplates aggres- 
sive designs against the other. The conversations may 
have more than this merely negative result. There was 
unmistakable evidence in the course of Lord Haldane’s 
visit of a sincere and resolute desire upon both sides 
to establish a better footing between us without in 
any way sacrificing or impairing the special relation- 
ships in which each of us stands to the other Powers.” 
There is not much evidence of disquietude regarding 
the future in this remarkable utterance. Lord Hal- 
dane’s uneasiness was strangely transmuted by Mr. 
Asquith’s invincible optimism. That there was frank- 
ness of explanation indeed is clear, for Lord Haldane 
has stated in the remarkable Chicago interview that 
the question of Belgian neutrality was discussed, and 
that he then warned Germany that she must not reckon 


neutrality were violated. That warning, no doubt, was 


reserve of international negotiations has often pre- 


a pendant to the discussion which ended in Germany 
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asking us—we quote Mr. Asquith at Cardiff on 2 Octo- 
ber-—'‘ to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality 
in the event of Germany being engaged in war; they 
asked us, to put it quite plainly, for a free hand so far 
as we were concerned if, and when, they selected the 
opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European 
world. To such a demand but one answer was pos- 
sible’. That answer we now know: it was that we 
should defend the neutrality of Belgium. 

Clearly there was sufficient frankness between the 
diplomats when they could discuss such delicate ques- 
tions as the neutrality of Belgium; but whether there 
was enough frankness between politicians and public 
is much more doubtful. The public knew nothing of 
these negotiations save what Mr. Asquith told them, 
for Lord Haldane also kept silence as to his uneasiness. 
Indeed, those feelings of disquiet seem to have 
diminished with time, since we find him declaring on 
1 December 1913 that ‘‘ our relations with Germany 
are twice as good as they were two years ago. Others 
have done the main part in securing that; I can only 
say I have striven hard’’. The reason at the back of 
that statement was undoubtedly the remembrance of 
the conciliatory part that Germany had played at the 
London Conference of 1913 in the Balkan settlement. 
Lord Haldane did not, and could not at that time, know 
of that other piece of secret diplomacy—Austria’s 
intimation to Italy in the same year of her intention 
to attack Serbia. 

There was, in fact, a temporary improvement of the 
position as between Britain and Germany from the 
time of Lord Haldane’s visit, which was no doubt due 
to Germany’s desire to keep England neutral in the 
forthcoming war. Outstanding colonial questions in 
Africa were settled; an agreement, admittedly by no 
means unfavourable to Germany, was come to over the 
troublesome and intricate Bagdad Railway problem : 
and these things had their, effect on a country like 
England, naturally more prone to consider colonial than 
Continental politics. But Germany continued to pile 
up armaments, to inspire martial enthusiasm among 
her people. Her policy, which was known to the 
French, was presumably also known to the British 
Foreign Office, which had the same sources of informa- 
tion as the French, and not less able representatives 
at Berlin. Unfortunately, the British Foreign Office 
has never published the information it received from 
Berlin in the critical years 1912 to 1914. It has not 
imitated the candour of the French Government in this 
matter. 

There is therefore, we think, a case against secret 
diplomacy as practised during the last three years 


_ before the war, from Agadir to Serajevo. But the case 


against it is not that it led an unwilling people into 
war, but that it deluded an ignorant people into the 
belief that peace was permanent. We were sleeping 
on the crust of a volcano and were led to think that 
the fires within had died out. That is the real indict- 
ment against secret diplomacy. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 38) By VIEILLE MousTAcue. 
A Few Lessons FROM THE Aprit DESPATCH. 


‘ | ‘HE terse narrative from our Commander-in-Chief 
detailing the operations of his armies since the 


2nd February last, the date of his last despatch, affords 


considerable matter of interest to the student of modern 
war. To the veteran there is as much material for 
reading between the lines as there is upon the face of 
the document, for intuition, the gift of long experience, 
permits him to detect through a veiled disguise a story 


of trial and disappointment amid the halo of occasional | 


Successes. An army that is manufactured piecemeal 
during the progress of a campaign must always have 
in it the elements of anxiety to its chief. The Field- 
Marshal, in his allusion to the heavy losses of the 5th 
Corps in the month of February, draws forcible atten- 


tion to this point. It must be recalled that the divi- 
sions composing this corps consisted of two formed 
from units of the Regular Army drawn from outlying 
distant stations and garrisons. Scratch organisations 
can never have quite the same cohesive power as will 
be found in formations that have been welded by con- 
stant combined training in a period of peace into an 
instrument for war. The newly-constituted 27th and 
28th Divisions of the 5th Corps have had to buy their 
experience. The enemy are quick to recognise new 
actors on the stage before them, and naturally take 
every advantage of the opportunity afforded to them. 
Units that are strange to each other, strangers to their 
Staff, and distinctly strangers to trench warfare, must 
expect to find themselves highly tried when pitted 
against an enemy who is a veteran at the game. 
Added to which, as the despatch truly remarks, these 
units had only recently returned from service in tropical 
climates and were suddenly thrust into the hardships 
of a vigorous campaign. ‘‘ Chiefly owing to these 
causes the 5th Corps, up to the beginning of March, 
was constantly engaged in counter-attacks to retake 
ground and trenches which had been lost’’. The story 
of the trials of the 5th Corps has yet to be written with 
the tale of hammer and counter-hammer that fell to 
its lot in the months of February and March. The 
lesson afforded by their experience will not be lost in 
the procedure that will be followed in nursing our 
new armies when once they are placed in the field. 
Nothing can be more unwelcome to the commander of 
a sector in this lengthy line of defence than to know 
of the arrival on his flank of troops who are raw to 
the new phase of combat which this war has developed. 
A sudden cleavage in the line occupied by the new- 
comers, and the carefully prepared defences in the neigh- 
bouring sector find themselves enfiladed, outflanked, 
or rendered untenable, and the work of weeks or per- 
haps months rendered useless. Our Commander has 
seen to this, and prepares his new troops under his 
own system to take their share in the fighting. They 
are not hurried. They are brought on quietly from 
small tasks to greater. That the keynote “ sim- 
plicity ’’ has run through the gamut of their training 
we all know. War very speedily finds out all the 
superfluities in training manuals, and shell and bullets 
clear out whole pages of these volumes. The General 
Staff of the Army at the Front, in its wisdom, collates 
impressions from commanders of experience and peri- 
odically embodies them into tactical notes for the 
benefit of those newly-raised units whose period of 
training is necessarily limited. Common sense has 
knocked out old conservative words of command—as 
an instance, among many, the commands “ Shoot ”’ 
and ‘‘ Stop Shooting ’’ now take the place of our old 
friend ‘‘ Fire’’ and ‘‘ Cease Firing ’’, for the simple 
reason that, in the din of battle, the waverer has too 
often imagined that he recognised the welcome call 
to retire. 

The process of ‘‘ blooding ’* our newly-raised units 
in the new armies will be watched with much 
interest. Some commanders of corps, divisions, and 
brigades in these new formations, as well as some 
regimental officers, have very wisely gone forward to 
gain experience of the latest practices in the art of 
war, so as to be in a position to teach their officers and 


men; but the genius for teaching is a rare gift, and 
| the surroundings of a battlefield can hardly be left to 
the imagination of a pupil. It may, perhaps, be found 
wiser at first to dovetail some of the new units among 


veterans before employing these formations of the new 
_ armies independently as such. The material is splen- 
_ did and may be relied upon to give a good account of 
_ itself, but the experiences of the 5th Army Corps, with 
its two divisions of Regulars, are lessons that should 
_ not be lost. The German is awaiting the arrival of our 
| new armies with interest, and longs to test his own 
| new formations against them. Let us leave nothing to 
chance in the trial, but make absolutely certain of a 
| “walk over ’’—for, if victory crowns our arms at the 
| first opportunity of crossing bayonets with the new 
| German levies, we may look to a more speedy collapse 
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of resistance. The work of the cavalry forms a feature 
in the despatch, and points to the keenness of that arm 


in its share of trench work when denied service in the | 


saddle; but the climax of interest is found in the 
fourth paragraph, which deals with the ‘‘ strategical 
considerations ’’ which culminated in the struggle for 
Neuve Chapelle. 

As the name of the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces does not appear in the despatch, we may 
presume that our Field-Marshal had a free hand, and 
with the opportunity thus afforded he could select the 
exact point in the hostile line where he could most 
efliciently strike his blow and act with British material 
alone and without being called upon for co-operation 
from his Ally. In spite of the views bestowed upon 
the situation in the Eastern theatre and the considera- 
tion that the efforts ‘‘ being made by the French 
forces at Arras and Champagne ’’ required something 
similar from the British Army, yet, as the Field- 
Marshal pointedly expressed it, ‘*‘ perhaps the most 
weighty consideration of all, the need of fostering the 
offensive spirit in the troops under my command after 


the trying and possibly enervating experiences which 
they had gone through of a severe winter in the 
trenches ’’, convinced him of the necessity of action. 
Here you have the true fighting chief of dn army. Here in 
these words above you find the very man for conducting 
this task we have undertaken. In my letter (No. 33) 
of 30 March I indulged in the somewhat prophetic : 
‘* Leaders of British troops in the field have before 
now found that there is a psychological moment when 
an offensive is the cure for the depressing influences 
of continuous retreat or monotonous defence ’’’. Neuve 
Chapelle has proved a veritable tonic, and _ the 
physician, with his finger on the pulse of his men, 
knew the exact hour when to administer it. Never 
was our littie Army in the Western theatre in better 
spirit than it is at present, in spite of the punishment 
that it has received. The losses will not have been in 
vain, for the experience so dearly bought will be to | 
the infinite gain of the new armies. Neuve Chapelle | 
proves the magnitude of the task before us and the 
rapidity with which the best of plans may go wrong. 
That the result of the battle was tinged with disappoint- 
ment to the Commander and his Staff, who had so care- 
fully engineered it, it would be idle to deny. The order 
for co-operation of a large force of cavalry of itself 
suggests that opportunity for its services was expected 
either in pursuit or other action. Preparations that 
were begun on 19 February, under instructions which 
detailed ‘‘ the object, nature, and scope of the attack 
and instructions for the conduct of the operations ’’, 
which cost the loss of a most distinguished officer, the 
Chief of the Staff of the 1st Army, and which were 
not carried out until 10 March, deserved better success. 
The historian of the future will learn where to appor- 
tion blame for imperfect execution of well-conceived 
orders. The Army will rejoice that the pen of no 
word-painting pressman has been permitted to run 
loose and sow discord among comrade units in his 
endeavour to bestow perhaps unmerited praise or, 
worst of all, to shake confidence in the ability of the 
leaders. It is bad enough for commanders in the field 
of war to have to put up with the monstrous injustice | 
which irresponsible and lying tongues attempt to heap | 
upon them. That there were mistakes committed and 
opportunities lost at Neuve Chapelle is certain. No 
action that was ever fought is battle-perfect, and with 
us, a nation absolutely innocent of war-sense, it has 
ever been so since the days of the Conqueror. Let us 
be content with the sunshine of success that tinges the 
story of the independent narrative given to the Press 
on 19 April, and rest satisfied that we can give proof 
that we have taken the measure of the splendid war- 
machine built up by Germany during fifty years of 
peace, for unquestionably we have given the enemy a 
severe shaking. 

In tabulating the lessons learnt at Neuve Chapelle 
we would do well first to enumerate those we have 
taught to the Germans, for they assuredly will not 
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! — 
| permit us to repeat the advantages we scored withoy J ence 
' undue punishment. First as to aircraft reconnais. mig! 
, sance which begins an action. Our airmen, as we know the 
_ have scored a well-merited supremacy. We may look tg [diffi 
the employment by the enemy of innumerable anti-air JJ chec 
craft weapons failing air squadrons willing and com. § foll 
petent to face a combat in the heavens. This ques. J ove 
| tion is one common to both opponents. At present We 
| the aeroplane has the mastery of the anti-aircraft Tel- 
| gun. The ability of the airman to rise or fall, to adv 
_ twist and turn at will, defeats the aim of the bes the 
_ gunner. Ordinary shrapnel bullets may pierce the wings def 
_ of the aeroplane, but it would be a lucky shell that dam. was 
| aged the petrol tank or tail of the machine. It will prob. line 
ably be found that high-explosive (H.E.) shell would be oth 
more effective, for an enemy to the airman is air wit 
disturbance and concussion. His worst enemy, how. sur 
ever, is fog, and, given a still day, cloud can be manu. as 
factured by smoke-producing shell fired from the enf 
ground or from the heavens from aircraft by means we 
of dropping therefrom parachutes containing smoke- on 
emitting composition. Science will assuredly evolve No 
some means of neutralising the visual powers of the but 
new developed reconnoitrer in the field. We are, how- an 
ever, now sufficiently veteran in the game of war to eat 
turn the tables and impose ‘‘ the unexpected ’’. a 
Our next success at Neuve Chapelle was the sur- sit 
prise which mowed down the hostile wire entangle- at 
ments. The repetition of this splendid achievement of re 
our field guns has already given thought to the at 
German, and a parapet has now been thrown up by br 
them to conceal these obstacles. Some other device to sh 
obliterate these impediments to attack must be un 
designed. We are still shy of H.E. hand bombs, but is 
something of that nature suggests itself. The by 
successful location of the hostile artillery by our air- Te 
men must next have impressed itself upon our enemy, Bi 
and the ease with which our guns drenched his oc 
batteries with unceasing fire. Alternative gun sites 
and positions may suggest themselves to a foe who re 
accepts the defensive réle, and for this in the future th 
our gunners must be prepared. The climax of sur- in 
prise to the German, however, must be to realise that de 
the superiority of fire power is no longer in his hands. D 
He stands where he is on soil that he has won by gr 
that instrurnent of warfare which he has wielded so he 
well; but time has enabled the Allies first to equalise cr 
and then to surpass their foe in all the deadly contri- ~ 
vances that he brought into the field with a surprise in 
that at first staggered the war councils of two Armies. T 
On two conditions only can this hard-won superiority be 
of ours be maintained—viz., the imperative necessity bi 
of overtime work in our war factories and the positive th 
abolition of the cotton diplomacy of our rulers. or 
In an early contribution on the subject of the Great di 
War I indulged in a forecast: ‘‘ If we take the best m 
of the German methods and add them to the best of fu 
our own we shall beat the Germans ’’. The conjecture fr 
gives signs of promise of fulfilment, for independently in 


of our acquired superiority of fire power there does not 
exist one individual soldier in the Allied Army but 
believes in his moral ascendancy over his enemy. 
That is the path that leads to victory if pursued with 


Let us turn to the lessons afforded by our failures, 
for those presented at Neuve Chapelle must _ be 
foreseen by corrective measures ere we _ triumph 
along the 35} miles of trench that our Army is now 
holding. In my appreciation (No. 36) of 10 April I 
purposely inserted a sketch plan of a normal German 
line of trenches with the intention of affording to the 
lay reader a picture of the difficulties presented to an 
attacker in the existing methods of modern war. 
The despatch deals carefully with the progress of 
events that carried the attacking infantry over the 
flattened-out entanglements and the lines of trenches 
that covered the ground between the hostile front and 
the village of Neuve Chapelle. By 11 a.m. the whole 
of the village and the roads that lead to the north and 
south-east were in our hands, and then, alas! the 
advance was delayed. It may strike the inexperi- 
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enced reader that, having got thus far, the attackers even after a success, will wait too | 


might have pushed on to the objective ordered. To 
the trained soldier-critic war presents nothing more 
dificult than a forward movement after the first 
check. The extraordinary intermingling of units which 
follows upon a rapid successful charge or movement 
over obstacles is one of the troubles of a battle leader. 
We get a good illustration of this at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. The Army, as we may remember, 
advanced at night across an open desert guided by 
the stars, and was brought up facing the Egyptian 
defences before daylight. The formation for attack 
was perfectly designed to ensure. success—viz., two 
lines at a distance of about 100 yards, one in rear of the 
other. The defences consisted of a single parapet 
with a ditch from eight to six feet deep, but quite 
surmountable by a good hunter, with no obstacles such 
as wire to be overcome. A form of flank defence 
enfiladed the face of the main work. The troops, as 
we know, carried all the works with a cheer; but when 
once inside them the confusion became bewildering. 
Not only were units almost hopelessly intermingled, 
but brigades were entangled. It was not the resist- 
ance that caused the jumble, but the success, for 
each man in his keen delight for slaughter singles out 
a foe, and in the single combats that ensue he loses 
sight of his platoon or unit and focuses his eye and 
attention upon one object, which, when disposed of, is 
replaced by another in his vision. There is, of course, 
another side to this picture. We are not all equally 
brave or venturesome. Empty trenches afford 
shelter for the hanger-back, and the scattering of 
units is in proportion to the length of the advance. It 
is under these conditions that a counter-attack made 
by a formed body of men so often succeeds. At 
Tel-el-Kebir our Chief held in his hand the Guards 
Brigade to meet an eventuality which happily did not 
occur. 


When the second phase of Neuve Chapelle was | 


reached and the first line of attackers had reached 
their first objective, it is most probable that much 


intermingling of units obtained. We read in the | 


despatch of brigades losing direction and of the 8th 
Division requiring ‘‘ readjustment ”’. 
group of machine guns suddenly brought into action 
holds up whole brigades. It is here that the 
cry of the leaders in the firing line is for a gun 
—anything that will obliterate at short range the 
infernal weapon that is holding up the attack. 
There is none to be found nearer than 2,000 yards 
behind, and the death-hail of bullets and shell for- 
bids its advance, for no horse or man could survive 
the fire zone to be traversed. We may be sure that the 
orders and directions for this battle contemplated such 
difficulties and anticipated them by arranging for 
movements by supports which should carry through 
further resistance by means of these formed bodies of 
fresh troops. We read of prolonged delay running 
into hours. It is here that alternative measures for 
conveying orders must exist in every form of variety. 
It seems hopeless to rely upon the slender threads of 
a telephone wire laid upon the ground for communica- 
tion on the battlefield. Orderlies, signallers, wireless, 
telephones, captive balloons, and every alternative 
means and methods of communication appear to be 
imperative, for to some small cause must be attri- 
buted the non-success of a well-conceived offensive 
action. The inability of the artillery to assist in the 
smothering of the hostile and fatal machine gun fire 
of the enemy in the thigd phase of the battle suggests 
anew weapon as being desirable in this new system 
of warfare. The power of invention of implements 
of destruction in this war seems to be unlimited. In 
fact, it is the period of the man-destroyer’s jubilee. 
A portable gun, mounted on a portable carriage with 
a shield, firing a shell of ten or twelve pounds, or, 
better still, a double shell, is required to knock out 
these deadly machine guns which seem to have such 
Capacity to hold up even the most determined attack. 
We may have to go back to the old days of battalion 
guns. There is always the danger that infantry, 


| 


for artillery 
support before a renewed advance. e are getting 
in Flanders into a densely villaged country. The 
fighting, added to a struggle with successive trench 
lines, will assume a species of house-to-house combat. 
Our tactics will require all the assistance they can 
receive from mechanical appliances such as shields, 
trench short-range guns, smoke-producing shells, 


smoke balls, bombs, etc. We must deny to our brave 
men nothing that they can suggest from the experi- 


ence bought at the cost of so much blood. 

The despatch pays a just tribute to the handling of 
the artillery. Never in war has such a multitude of 
guns of all natures been assembled on so short a 
frontage to thunder death upon an enemy. ‘The 
triumph of the secret assemblage of these weapons is 
as much due to the splendid handling by the Artillery 
Chiefs as to the magnificent co-operation of the airmen 
whose task it was to knock out hostile eyes. Fog, the 
enemy of gunner and airman, proved the master of 
both on the days of.11 and 12 March. It teaches to 
sailors and soldiers alike the all-powerful influence of 
the elements on war. 

Never perhaps in war has administration shown 
such perfection as in the methods of speedy evacuation 
of wounded from the battlefield and the replacement 


| of casualties as at Neuve Chapelle. We are confronted 


with considerably higher trials of this nature before 
many weeks are over; but we may rest assured that 
our brave men will suffer the minimum of discomforts 
if misfortunes from the weapons of the enemy befall 
them. 

The rehearsal for the next move was expensive, but 
very well worth the cost. Stage managers even in a 
theatre of war can be trusted to appraise the value of 
a practice lesson. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
CARLYLE’S APOLOGY FOR HIS LETTER TO 
‘““THE TIMES” IN 1870. 

Dear Sir,—Light-twirling Mr. Arnold—the same 


_whom the Dead-Sea Apes of Fleet Street used to call 


A hidden 


| 


‘*Matt.’? for short—came pirouetting up to me the 
other day in his most quizzical manner, as I was dis- 
cussing with the two Georges (George Lewes and his 
wife) this wild Sahara-waltz of war in which mad 
Europe is now rocking. Matt. was always an agree- 
able fellow enough, but light-glancing, superficial, 


_ seeing not the inside of things, but the outside of them 
only. He immediately began to quote my letter to 
_‘*The Times’? in November 1870, which described 


as ‘‘ the hopefulest fact’’ of my day, the victory of 
‘* noble, patient, deep, pious Germany ’’ over vapour- 
ing, vainglorious France, and hailing this new 
‘‘Queen of the Continent’’. In his logic-chopping 


| way Matt. would have it that the event had discredited 


my prophecy, even demanding, with light-lipped sneer, 
what had become of my Queen? I had no answer 
ready for this kind of rhetoric, and packed off Mr. 
Arnold with a promise that I would write to the 
Saturpay Review the truth of the matter. 

Dainty disputants like this Matthew Arnold may 
gloat over some verbal chimera, or wordy discrepancy. 
But for outer-seeming semblances of facts I care less 
than nothing. The real fact is what an honest man 
tries to see and utter: and the truth of this war and 
of Germany’s sorry part therein confirms, in nowise 
contradicts, all my teaching in your world. I preached 
to the best of my poor ability that might and right, 
though frightfully divergent from time to time, are in 
the end identical, or coincident. Might has departed 
from Germany because Right has departed from her. 
Forty-five years ago I wrote that Germany was noble, 
patient, deep, and pious because she was so. From 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Pumpernickel down 
to Fritz and Gretchen, German men and women lived 
simple, sober, honest lives, eating their sauerkraut and 


| drinking their mild beer, believing firmly in the God of 


Luther, or even in the Italian Priest, but all believing 
in something as divine. The compact, clear-seeing, 
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decisive Bismarck, strong, genuine, knew that once 
Germany had got unified by her fighting, the one thing 
needful was peace for her, and as long as he was 
suffered, the real Hero, to rule, he kept her from 
rolling into the pit of sensuality and professordom. 
But, alas! the Valet-World has to be governed by the 
Sham-Hero, by the King merely dressed in King- 
Gear. It is his; he is its! And so the degenerate 
descendant of my Frederick, William the Neurotic, 
with his carefully padded shoulders and his helmet 
with the silver eagle on crest, and his up-twisted 
moustachios, and his bombastical speeches, drove out 
the true Kénning, King, or Able-man, who had a 
divine right to rule over Germans. After Bismarck’s 


dismissal Germany went to the devil at a hand gallop, | 


as every country must that is governed by scepticism 
and formulas, enforced by sword and pistol and stick. 
Hireling professors, ready for their wages either to 
knock God on the head or to prove Him an accomplice 
—wine-bibbing copper-captains, greater than ever the 
poor French were at the practice of the unmentionable 
—-no country was ever saved by such blackguards as 
these, crow their Kaiser never so loudly. If you set 
a starving man down to a feast, he will, unless 
hindered, eat and drink himself to death. And so it 
was with starving, squalid Germany after 1870, as 
soon as the Bismarck bridle was taken off. Berlin 
became devilish, Mammonish, wholly given over to 
gluttonous Adlon banquets and hock-swilling concerts, 
and brothels, and worse than these. For did not 
Bismarck, amusing himself by taking notes in criminal 
courts, record in his grim way the fashion of vices 
not to be named amongst Christians ? 
of infamy had French war-indemnity and atheistical 
pedants reduced pious Germany ! 


already emerges from the welter of war. That old 
false feudality, that paltry patchwork of theatrical 
paper-mantles, tinsel and mummery, the Austrian 
dynasty, is clearly seen to be false. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph, like a man that should build upon 
cloud, his house and he fall down in confused wreck, 
and depart out of the world, ‘‘ unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung 


And what of his brother Kaiser William? Verily 


To such depths | 


| many. 


Joffre and English French. An outer hull of chaotic 
confusion, visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost 
semi-madness ; and yet such a clear determinate man’s 
energy working in the heart of that. To you it is no 
dilettante work, no sleek officiality. No sham secret 
diplomacy, no empty flimsy-philosophical Haldane, no 
eloquently talking Asquith, no nimble conjuror George, 
shall lead you to a home, spiritual or material, in Ger. 
To you it is sheer rough death and éarnest. 
They have brought it to the calling-forth of War; 
horrid internecine fight, man grappling with man in 
fire-eyed rage—the infernal element in man called 
forth, to try it by that! Do that therefore; since that 
is the thing to be done. 
Your obedient servant, 
THomas CARLYLE. 
Elysian Fields. 


THE THREE B’S. 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


HO, I wonder, really invented the phrase about 

‘“‘the three B’s’’, Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms? It is often attributed to Biilow; but every 
saying which catches on generally is overburdened 
in the matter of parentage; and, though Bilow was 
the most wayward of all the hard, intellectual musi- 
cians, just as he was the most astringent of sweet- 
souled men, it is incredible that he should ever have 
so far departed from sanity as to link together in any 
sort of connection three musicians differing so widely 
in their aims and their achievements. Bach, the reli- 
gious devotee and father of a huge family ; Beethoven, 
with no beliefs save that in the supremacy of man- 


One fact, infinitely precious and wholly consolatory, | hood, and a bachelor; Brahms, also a bachelor, with 


no beliefs whatever, but in place of them an overwhelm- 
ing sense of life as the universal woe—what had 
these three men in common? The first was a consum- 
mate technical musician, who with care found expres- 
sion for every shade of his thought and feeling; the 
second spent his life in battling with technical pro 
blems which he never himself thought he had rightly 
solved; the last had nothing, save that intense gloom 


_ of sadness of his, to express, and never became, save 


his notions of the world, as he expresses them from | 


time to time, are almost tragical to consider. 
seems to feel the most unaffected surprise that it has 
all gone so. Germany is great and all-great; and 
at top he is Germany. Europe, nay, England itself, 


He | 


he says, are by nature only appendages of Germany. | 


So it is by Nature, by William-Nature: and yet look 
how in fact I am running about from East to West 
directing failure! He cannot understand it: 


in a narrow field, a master of notes. He wrote beauti- 
fully for the voice, middling well—but oftener awk- 
wardly—for the piano and solo strings, and downright 
badly for the chorus and orchestra. Yet people go 
on talking about the ‘‘ three B’s’’. This catch phrase 
is surely the most stupid ever invented, and if it is a pity 
that the first musical festival held in London for some 


| time should depend upon any phrase at all, it is more 


incon- 


ceivable that the reality has not corresponded to his | 


program of it; that Germany is not all-great. Strong 


delusion that he should believe the thing to be which | time, I must own that the very qond Gestiva! sali 


_ one shy—not bashful: rather it makes one obstinate. 


as he likes, for a pedestal to Germany and him; the — Why should six concerts—three given in the after- 


is not! The world is not disposed to be trodden-down 
underfoot, to be bound into masses, and built together, 


world has quite other purposes in view! 
astonishment is extreme. But, alas! what help now? 
He has gone that way of his; and Nature also has 
gone her way. Having once parted with veracity, he 
tumbies helpless into vacuity; no rescue for him. 


For when a nation’s word comes not to be believed, it © 


William’s | 


has to sink, mournfully as nation seldom did. There | 


are no excuses for Germany’s slaughterings, and 
ravishings, and lies. 
tell lies. In fact, if a man have any purpose reaching 
beyond the hour and day, meant to be found extant 


| Bayreuth festivals. 
A man in no case has liberty to | 


than a pity that the phrase should be that chosen by 
Mr. Henri Verbrugghen. 

And, though I have no desire to ‘‘ crab ’’ any venture 
which helps the musicians of this country at the present 


noon, three in the evening—be called a festival? The 
Grecian festivals we know; there was a reason for them. 
The provincial musical festivals we know; there is no 
good reason for them. A festival should have something 
sacred about it; if there is nothing sacred to be had, the 
thing demands something quasi- or pseudo-sacred, such 
as Wagner so very skilfully managed to attach to the 
A series of concerts in Queen’s 
Hall cannot constitute a genuine festival. For a 
festival we ought to have something to festivate about. 


_ In any case, is Queen’s Halfthe place for that sort of 


next day, what good can it ever be to promulgate lies? | 
The lies are found out: ruinous penalty is exacted for | 


them. No man will believe the liar next time when 
he speaks truth, when it is of the last importance that 
he be believed. In short, what puzzles me most about 
all this violation of women, spitting on and kicking 
prisoners of war, incendiarism and the like, is the 
blank failure of intelligence in the countrymen of 
Goethe and Heine. 
the authors of these acts will be violent and lasting. 
Be of good cheer, countrymen mine. 


thing? Queen’s Hall and Covent Garden Theatre 
alike are undesirable for any sort of artistic festival. 
1 know that a good many sane people say you can hear 


| Wagner under as favourable conditions in Paris as at 


The recoil of the world against | 


Consider French | 


Bayreuth. To that my answer is that this is not so. 
One goes to Bayreuth with a purpose—that of taking 
a part in the festival. One goes to the opera in Paris, 
or to Queen’s Hall in London, to beguile a couple of 
hours of a weary evening after a hard day of work of 
waiting for work. No genuine festival has ever been 
held, or ever will be held, in London. 
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Still, though a protest must be entered against the 
abuse of terms, especially when that abuse is likely 
to do more harm to the enterprise than any ‘‘ crab- 
bing’, and though I object strongly to the use of 
the ‘‘ three B’s’’, it must be admitted that Mr. Ver- 
brugghen, in a time of musical famine, has contrived 
by his enterprise to offer London some concerts which, 
at the moment of writing, London seems to be rather 
reluctant to take advantage of. I wish it was possible 
to say the standard of performance tallied with the 
ambition of the scheme. It does not. Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen is the most businesslike conductor I have ever 
chanced on. Everything is well done; nothing is done 
superlatively well. He never falls into the abyss of 
stodginess; he never rises to greatness. Bach is 
leagues beyond him; Beethoven is infinitely too pro- 
found for him. As yet I have not heard him attempt 
to interpret Brahms, and, therefore, in fairness to him 
I shall say no word concerning my conjectures. But 
his Bach! Leagues beyond him, I say; and in search 
of the true Bach, the myriad-sided Bach, Mr. Ver- 
brugghen gave us “‘ leagues on leagues on leagues 
without a change’’. A merry suite played on Monday 
afternoon is Bach in one mood; it is Bach out for a 
holiday, and being Bach, an eighteenth-century com- 
poser, he gives us a deal of counterpoint—he could 
express himself in no other way. On Tuesday we had 
the gigantic Mass—the only one he wrote, the short 
one not being a Mass at all—and somewhat to my sur- 
prise Mr. Verbrugghen attacked it in precisely the same 
spirit as he had manifested in playing the suite. That 
is to say there was no real spirit, save in the sense of 
business energy. Patience, industry, method, careful 
attention to detail—we could feel all these; but of the 
spirit of Bach there was not a trace. Possibly it may 
not have occurred to all of my readers that Bach was 
in music primarily and fundamentally a religious poet. 
He had, of course, his mundane holidays, when he 
went out for jollity and refreshment, as in some of the 
Brandenburg concertos, the harpsichord suites, the 
overtures; but when he was serious he turned to his 
life-thoughts, his religious thoughts, to the scheme of 
the ‘*‘ Matthew ’’ Passion and the B minor Mass. The 
B minor Mass is his one great concert piece. In spite 
of all written by Spitta and more recently by Schweit- 
zer, the Mass in the Lutheran church was an insignifi- 
cant thing. When Bach wanted to write great church 
music he turned to the story of the Passion or to the 
texts on which he based the wonderful church cantatas. 
There you have music which sounds splendid in the 
church and is ineffective out of the church. When he 
finally made up his mind to compése a great display 


piece, to offer the world a specimen of the composer’s | 


virtuosity with chorus and orchestra, he turned to the 
words of the Mass. It is, the pundits tell me, utterly 
unliturgical; I know it is ineffective in a church, be- 
cause on more than one occasion I have heard it there. 
It is Bach, the human-religious man, and the human- 
ness is far greater than the religiosity. From the 
stupendous ‘‘ Kyrie ’’—the whole world begging for 
mercy, in public, unashamed—to the ‘‘ Agnus Dei’”’, 
with its conclusion, a repetition of the opening prayer, 
giving point to that prayer, the thing is human, full 
of human rather than religious emotion (to make a 
rather difficult distinction). No doubt religious con- 
viction was at the bottom of it all; but whereas in the 
Passions Bach got at his hearers through their convic- 
tions, in the big Mass he tried to touch them on the 
purely human side. Hence the gorgeousness of the 
Gloria and the Sanctus, the pathos of et Catholaticum, 
the sheer beauty of the Agnus Dei; the man meant 
that every other man should share the splendour of 
his vision, his sense of the lovableness of the Creator 
of the Church, the beauty of the eternal peace that ends 
life’s struggles. The last word pressing home the 
value of the teaching of Rome came from one who was 
fiercely antagonistic to Rome; the last great Mass was 
composed by a man who hated all the Mass stands 
for; there has never been a great Mass written since 
the B minor. 

From Mr. Verbrugghen all the great qualities of 
Bach’s work seem veiled. He passed over the mar- 


vellous points in what is in reality the most compli- 
cated score in existence as if they were not there. 
Bach’s human mysticism—a mysticism crude as any 
spiritualist’s, but coloured into beauty by the most 
wonderful imagination ever possessed by man—his 
ineffable tenderness, his vision of a heavenly Jerusa- 
lem so splendid that it dazzled his eyes—all these 
might not be in Bach’s music for all that the Queen’s 
Hall audience could feel them. Before dealing with 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s handling of Beethoven let me 
advise him, in all friendship, sympathetically, to make 
an effort to understand Bach before he next attempts 
to interpret him. The greatest musician and religious 
poet who has ever lived cannot be well interpreted by 
applying a kind of negative method, by a determina- 
tion not to sentimentalise him. Bach, as a mere 
matter of fact, never has been sentimentalised. He has 
far too often been played as Mr. Verbrugghen let us 
hear him on Monday and Tuesday; I never heard the 
voice of the Bach I know and love. 


FOLKLORE. 
By BisHop FRODSHAM. 


HE word folklore was coined as lately as 1846. 
It supplanted an earlier term, ‘‘ popular anti- 
quities ’, and it is in danger of being supplanted by 
yet another term, ‘‘ survivals of culture ’’—a verbal 
monstrosity smacking of Germany. The truth is, what 
once was regarded only as a curious pursuit of little 
value has become increasingly important. Not only is 
folklore a storehouse of fairy stories; it throws light 
upon many dark corners of history. It illuminates the 
study of ethnology and comparative religion. It 
illustrates the development of all primitive society. In 
short, it is regarded as a department of anthropological 
research. Whether the study in a synthetic fashion 
will do all that ardent members of the Folklore Society 
believe may be open to doubt. The fact remains that 
high things are hoped from it, and such hopes surround 
any quest with an atmosphere of high romance. 

The qualifications required from a trustworthy 
student of folklore are the same in all parts of the 
world. There must be accurate observation and 
accurate deductions from constantly increasing sets of 
facts. There must be freedom from prejudice—a 
qualification by no means easy to attain or to maintain. 
And in this connection it must be confessed that there 
is room for doubt as to the practical usefulness of a 
‘‘ Questionary ’’ sent out under the zgis of the Folk- 
lore Society for the guidance of Europeans living 
abroad. The first copy of the ‘‘ Questionary I saw 
was sent me by Sir James Frazer while I was in com- 
paratively close touch with the aborigines of tropical 
Australia. The document, as its name suggests, 1s 
cast in the form of a multitude of questions running 
down the whole gamut of human interests in their 
primitive form. It is clearly stated that the ‘‘ questions 
are not intended to be addressed to the persons from 
whom information is sought ’’—that is, ‘‘ from the less 
developed races. Formal questioning, and especially 
direct questioning, is the sure road to failure and 
disappointment. The ‘Questionary’ is intended as 
a summary of the points to be noted by the observer, 
and his notes made on the spot may be usefully com- 
pared with it afterwards with a view to discover and 
supply any omissions’’. Rightly used by trained 
observers, the ‘‘ Questionary’’ may be very useful, 
but none the less it gives an unconscious bias to the 
minds of many collectors who use it. Without 
deliberately intending to do so, these collectors frame 
their communications in such a fashion that their 
observations become tinged by theories that are some- 
times mistaken for axioms by anthropologists whose 
function it is to synthesise, not to collect, data. 
It is obvious to the best anthropologists that their 
labours are in vain if the foundations upon which they 
erect their superstructure are faulty. What all do not 
so clearly perceive is that the glamour of their own 
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names and theories affects the minds of collectors who 
may not be capable of synthetic analysis, but who are 
placed in positions where they can acquire new infor- 
mation. This is a criticism based upon practical 
experience and observation of the actions of those into 
whose hands the ‘‘ Questionary ’’’ has been placed. 
It has also received some confirmation from observing 
the attitude of anthropologists at home with regard to | 
facts that do not fit their own preconceived theories. — 
This attitude is more truculent in Berlin, where 
theories generally masquerade as facts; but not only 
Germans affect a Procrustean method of dealing with 
strange ideas. 
The collector of folklore experiences one similar 
difficulty in Melanesia and in Midlothian. As a 
stranger he is an object of suspicion. Anything like 
condescension or patronage or impertinent curiosity 
is resented in one fashion or another. On the other 
hand, a simple, genial manner, a quick perception of 
local rules and courtesy, can pave the way for a more 
friendly relationship. Incredulity and amusement must 
be concealed at all costs. It is related that a Somerset 
parson, on being told that a certain rock, associated | 
with the arch-fiend, always emitted a blue light during 
thunderstorms, gravely remarked, ‘‘ Ah, very likely ’’. 
This is a height of self-control to which few might 
hope to aspire. Yet unless a man can refrain himself 
from smiles and sarcasm he cannot hope to gain the 
shy confidences of the folk in whom primitive wisdom — 
survives. | 
Dr. W. H. Rivers, whose valuable | 
Melanesian society was recently reviewed in these | 
pages, once remarked that ‘‘ hours spent in playing | 
cat’s-cradle are not wasted’’. So, also, the games of | 
village children may be worthy of closer attention. | 
There are traditions and survivals of remote antiquity | 
passed from children to children, only to be forgotten | 
as the children of each generation become men and | 
women. Those who wish to become proficient | 
| 
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| 
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observers and collectors in the British Isles will be | 
interested in a recent work by Miss C. S. Bourne.* 
Miss Bourne was once president of the Folklore | 
Society, and her advice to collectors is no less valuable 
because it is marked by shrewd, kindly common sense. 
One conversational gambit recommended by her is to 
spill salt and feign annoyance. Another is to pick up | 
a pin and express satisfaction. A request for a match | 
leads to conversations about tinder-boxes and other | 
methods of light-getting, to objections to giving lights — 
in certain seasons, and to the origin of fire. But all | 
roads lead to Rome, and the experienced collector can | 
open a conversation upon the weather and make it lead 
anywhere he likes. Speaking generally, tricks and 
traps are not advisable. The simpler the gambit, the 
stronger the position. But it is said that another 
president of the Folklore Society authenticated the 
existence of a local belief by what can only be called 
a ruse. He made as though he would touch an old 
oak cradle in a cottage kitchen, and then, withdrawing 
his hand, remarked, ‘‘ Oh, but I suppose you would | 
not like me to touch it’’. ‘‘ Eh, dear, no”’’, was the | 
reply. ‘‘I’ve had eleven already, and I’ve only been | 
married fourteen years ’’. 

As a rule casual observers do not attain to anything 
like the results of those whose avocations make them | 
familiar figures in a district. Perhaps the best of all | 
investigators in Great Britain is a country doctor, if 
he has sloughed away the professional manner, or a 
clergyman of a type not so common in the country | 
as it once was, more’s the pity. The North Country 
folk describe such a one as a ‘‘ homely man’’, and 
to him they open their hearts. The manuscript notes 
of a Scottish country doctor—one David Rorie, of | 
Auchterderran—have just been published as an appendix — 
to a scholarly collection of the printed folklore of the | 
Kingdom of Fife.t Dr. Rorie for ten years or more 


*“ Handbook of Folklore.” 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 15s. net. 
+ ‘*Examples of the printed Folklore of Fife.’ 
Simpkins. Sidgwick and Jackson. 15s. net. 


Charlotte Sophia Bourne. | 
P. 


rituals dating far back into pre-Christian times. 


. 
went in and out among the miners and agricultural] 


labourers of his district, and he records his observa. 
tions without much order and with little or no attempt 
at explanation or comment. Herein lies their great 
attractiveness and, perhaps, their value. For several 
reasons there. has been a shrinkage of the field of 
observation everywhere. In Auchterderran this is attrj. 
buted to the influx of a ‘‘ lower class of workman from 
the Lothians and the West Country’’. It needed a Scot 
to say this, but the change may be due to far wider 
causes. Education and the halfpenny newspaper and 
the railway trains have done much to thrust the 
legends of the countryside into the limbo of forget. 
fulness. 

And yet there is a wide field remaining open to-day, 
Customs are more tenacious of life than words, while 
they are not less interesting. A Yorkshire lady | 
know for years made it a rule, on visiting a friend’s 
house to which a baby had come, to take with her a 
little basket containing a gift consisting of an egg, 
a match, a threepenny bit, and a piece of coal. She 
did not know why. It was the proper thing to do, 
An old gardener also I knew in my boyhood absolutely 
refused, with cursing and swearing, to uproot a bed 
of parsley that offended his young mistress’s eye. He 
believed in beating soundly young walnut trees. In 
North Lincolnshire villages to-day when a cottager 
dies someone will steal out into the garden to tell the 
bees. Here are survivals of customs and religious 
To 
discover these survivals for oneself is a keen delight, 
while somewhat extended opportunities of getting in 


_ touch with primitive folk in other lands, and seeing 


their customs and hearing their stories, have confirmed 
me in a belief that God made of one every nation of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth. 


THE OUZEL’S SONG. 


HEAR a music in the air 
As I pass down the little valley, 
I hope to see the Naiad there, 
And so beside the reeds I dally. 
It is the water brawling, brawling. 
It is the ouzel calling, calling. 
Bird and stream 
One singer seem, 
Two notes as one are falling, falling. 


Right merry is the woodland’s voice, 
Sweet is the piping of the Dryad, 
The breezes in the reeds rejoice, 
But sweetest is the laughing Naiad. 
Hark to the wavelets singing, singing. 
Hark to the ouzel ringing, ringing. 
Silver chimes 
And merry rhymes 
Together they are bringing, bringing. 


Oh, ripple, whisper in her ear, 
**T love but you’’. Lo, from the river 
An:‘answer do I seem to hear, 
**T love you ever, ever, ever.’’ 
Is it the streamlet sighing, sighing ? 
Is it the ouzel crying, crying? 
Can the breeze 
Amid the trees 
Repeat, ‘‘ For you I’m dying, dying ’’? 


She laughs in every lapping wave, 
She flings the foam flakes far above her, 
She sleeps within a secret cave, 
And dreams, I hope, of me, her lover. 
Oh, watch the fountain welling, welling. 
Oh, hear the ouzel telling, telling 
To the wood 
That love is good; 
His is a music all-excelling. 
H. Frev_pinc-Ha tt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. . validity of this plea it will be as well to try and arrive 
THE GERMAN SUBMARINES: THE LEGAL | at some conclusion as to whether the Germans have 


VIEW. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
3, Plowden Buildings, Temple. 

Sir,—If the German submariners have done nothing 

much else they have at least furnished several writers 
in contemporary journals with the opportunity of 
raising various and interesting problems concerning 
their status and treatment. 
' As a result one thing clearly emerges, that these 
submariners are neither pirates nor murderers stricti 
sensu, although they, or those who instruct them, may 
be both wicked and inhuman. 

The essence of piracy, as Professor Holland points 
out, is the absence of authority, and a ship is regarded 
by international law as piratical only if upon the high 
seas she either attacks other vessels without being 
commissioned by any State so to do, or wrongfully 
displaces the authority of her commander. That the 
absence of authority or commission is one of the essen- 
tials of piracy may be conceded, but it would rather 
appear, looking at the various definitions that have 
been put forth from time to time, that the term gene- 
rally connotes the idea of robbery and depredation. 
Thus in Blackstone we find it laid down: ‘‘ The crime 
of piracy, or robbery and depredation upon the high 
seas, is an offence against the universal law of society, 
a pirate being according to Sir E. Coke hostis 
humani generis. ... The offence of piracy by 
Common Law consists in committing those acts of 
robbery and depredation upon the high seas which if 
committed upon land would have amounted to felony 
there.’’ 

The truth is that the term ‘‘ piracy ’’ is used in two 
different senses. One—its more popular sense— 
accords with the definition from Blackstone first given 
above, and implies indiscriminate plundering for the 
pirate’s own benefit or preying on society in general : 
the other, its International Law sense, in which it is 
used by Professor Holland, includes depredations com- 
mitted at sea upon the public or private vessels of a 
State, or descents upon its territory from the sea by 
persons not commissioned under the authority of any 
politically organised society, although the object of 
such persons may be professedly political. 

Whichever definition one may elect to adopt, the 
Germans, tried by either, will certainly not be 
“pirates ’’. Still less are they ‘‘ murderers ’’, unless 
that term is used in its loosest sense as meaning a cruel 
and inhuman person. Murder, again to quote Pro- 
fessor Holland, is such slaying as is forbidden by the 
national law of the country which takes cognisance of 
it It is a term of English municipal law, and the 
essence of such law is that prima facie, at least, it is 
territorial in its action. 

Not a few of the difficulties that have arisen in the 
course of this controversy owe their origin to this 
confusion between Municipal and International Law, 
and to the seeking to apply to the solution of questions 
peculiar to the one system rules applicable only to the 
other. As Hautefeuille puts it, ‘‘ Les lois intérieures 
n’ont aucune valeur internationale ’’. 

A glaring instance of this misapplication occurs in 
the combating of the plea that, as the German sub- 
mariners were duly authorised by their superiors, they 
are therefore to be excused. Against that plea it is 
urged that by English municipal law a soldier does not 
cease to be a citizen, and that should he shoot a fellow- 
citizen without lawful excuse, even though at the 
command of his superior, he may be tried for murder. 
Granting that this is a correct exposition of English 
law, what has it to do with Germans? They are 
not subject to it, and for aught I know their municipal 
law on the subject may be very different, indeed most 
Probably is so, bearing in mind such incidents as 
those at Zabern and elsewhere. At any rate, it is not a 
doctrine of International Law nor of the jus gentium, 
understanding thereby that residuum of law common 
to all civilised nations. 

However, before examining more carefully the 


i 
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been guilty of any offence, and if so under what code 
of law, and by what tribunal they should be tried. 

In the first place, then, what is it that the Germans 
have done? Put shortly, it is this. They have 
sought and are seeking to destroy our mercantile 
marine, and to that end are employing submarines 
whose methods consist in sinking the ship without 
making any attempt to ascertain whether she be 
neutral or enemy, and without making adequate pro- 
vision for the safety of her occupants, and even: in 
some cases without making any such provision at all. 
These are the facts. What is the rule of law? Again, 
broadly speaking, the rule is that enemy merchant 
ships, although liable to capture, are not to be sunk, 
but taken into port and adjudicated upon by a properly 
constituted Prize Court. But, although such is the 
law stated in its widest and most benevolent terms, yet 
there are many recognised exceptions as to which no 
unanimity exists in theory or practice. Some writers 
—-e.g., Bluntschli—consider the destruction of a prize 
allowable only in case of imperative necessity, others 
allow it in nearly every case of convenience, so much 
so that the rule itself seems abrogated. Thus on the 
outbreak of the war of 1812 between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, the American 
Government instructed the officers in command of 
squadrons ‘‘ To destroy all you capture unless in some 
extraordinary cases that shall clearly warrant an ex- 
ception ’’. . . ‘‘ The commerce of the enemy is the 
most vulnerable point of the enemy we can attack, 
and its destruction the main object, and to this end 
all your efforts should be directed. Therefore, unless 
your prize shall be very valuable and near a friendly 
port it will be imprudent and worse than useless to 
attempt to send it in. A single cruiser, if ever so 
successful, can man but few prizes, and every prize is 
a serious diminution of her force; but a single cruiser 
destroying every captured vessel has the capacity of 
continuing in full vigour her destructive power so 
long as her provisions and stores can be replenished 
either from friendly ports or from vessels captured ’’. 

Such a practice virtually amounts, as before stated, 
to a denial of the rule, and more usually the non- 
bringing in of enemy prizes is only excused on the 
ground of necessity—e.g., inability to furnish a prize 
crew; approach of a hostile force ; slowness or unsea- 
worthiness of the prize or distance from an available 

rt. 

a it is sometimes further laid down that in 
any case of destruction the captor must remove the 
crew, ship’s papers, and if possible the cargo before 
the destruction of the prize. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the exceptions to the rule and the 
duties just mentioned imposed on the captor, excepting 
that referring to the crew, only exist in favour of 
neutrals. The object of the enquiry before a com- 
petent court is to ascertain whether the captured 
property in each case belongs to a neutral or an 


enemy, and to restore the property if it belongs to a _ 


neutral, and so to restrain the captor in the eager 
pursuit of gain from doing injustice to innocent 
merchants, whereby national quarrels might arise. 
Enemies, on the other hand, have no locus standi in a 
Prize Court under the general Law of Nations, and 
they cannot claim of right that their property upon 
capture by a belligerent cruiser shall be taken into a 
port of the belligerent or his ally for enquiry and 
adjudication. Capture of itself divests an enemy of 
his property. Upon the surrender of a vessel under an 
enemy flag upon the high seas a belligerent may 
destroy her under the general Law of Nations, and 
if the captor is unable to bring her into port he will 
be justified towards his own government in destroying 
her. 

Apart, then, from the duty of removing the crew, 
of which more hereafter, how stands the case against 
the German submarines ? 

First, accepting the practice as followed by the 
Americans in 1812, which, as I have remarked, 
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amounted to an abrogation of the rule, they would 
appear to be clearly not guilty. Supposing, however, 
that extreme view to be rejected, the Germans might 
still justify the destruction of our ships (1) on the 
ground that they could not put prize crews aboard; 
(2) on the absence of an available port. As regards 
(1), it might be replied that as ex concessis submarines 
cannot carry sufficient men to furnish prize crews, they 
ought not to be employed in operations involving 
capture. 

Something of this kind was put forward by Lord 
Lansdowne in dealing with the destruction of neutral 
merchant ships by the Russians in 1904. ‘‘ We might 
find ourselves ’’, he said, ‘‘ confronted with this result, 
that a cruiser starting with a crew sufficient only for 
the purpose of navigating her, and consequently not 
having on board any men whom she could spare for 
the purpose of providing a prize crew, might sink every 
prize that she took merely on the ground that there 
were no means of conveying that prize to a Prize 
Court. I am speaking, of course, of neutral prizes, 
because the case of enemy prizes is wholly different ’’. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, what 
has just been said as applicable in the case of enemy 
prizes, might it not be urged that as submarines— 
their small crew-carrying capacity being well known— 
had notwithstanding that been recognised as legitimate 
weapons of warfare, and not ruled out in the same 
way as explosive bullets or abuses of the white flag, 
to forbid what had been proved to be their most 
effective use—viz., the destruction of merchant ships— 
would be unreasonable, and that in this case the excep- 
tion should always be allowed to exist? 

On the other hand, it might be replied that a sub- 
marine’s limitations must be regarded as the measure 
of her recognition as a weapon of warfare, and that 
her inability to provide prize crews was assumed as 
forbidding her employment as a commerce destroyer. 
It is quite conceivable that very divergent views on 
this point might be held by strong naval nations with 
a large mercantile marine on the one side, and weaker 
nations with a small maritime interest on the other. 

As regards the plea of ‘‘no available ports’’, it 
would seem quite unanswerable under the circum- 
stances. It remains, then, to consider how the case 
shapes itself against the Germans in this, its sole 
remaining aspect—viz., provision for the safety of the 
crews of their prizes. Now, first as to the facts: it 
would seem clear, accepting the English version, that 
in the case of the ‘‘ Falaba’’ at all events, no pro- 
vision whatever was made in that direction, and that 
in numerous other cases but very scant opportunity to 
escape was given. As to the law which it is here 
suggested that the Germans have violated, it must be 
based on the immunity of non-combatants. 


A non-combatant is not to be interfered with unless | 


directly or indirectly he assists in acts of belligerency ; 
but it would appear equally clear that a belligerent is 
not bound to suspend or even divert his military opera- 
tions out of tenderness to non-combatants if they 
wittingly put themselves in his way. For instance, 
we hear of peasants cultivating their fields in Flanders 
within the zone of shell fire; it would scarcely be 
reasonable to hold the enemy liable for their death or 
injury. 

Something of this kind might be and indeed is put 
forward by the submariners or their superiors on the 
ground that they are engaged in military operations 
against—to use the language of the Americans in 1812 
—‘‘ the most vulnerable point of the enemy ”’. 

It seems that in deciding on such a plea the circum- 
stances of each case would have to be considered in the 
light of some such rule as the following—viz., that 
the dictates of humanity require the immunity of non- 
combatants to be regarded unless the military necessi- 
ties are overwhelmingly strong. Tried by such a 
standard, the conduct of the submariners in such cases 
as that of the ‘‘ Falaba’”’ could, it is submitted, never 
be justified, whereas in others where some opportunity 
of escape or provision for the safety of the crew had 
been afforded, it would be a question, depending on all 


the circumstances of the case, as to whether such. intim: 
opportunity and provision were reasonably sufficienfl 
to absolve them from guilt. Nothing 
Once more, supposing that the Germans have beg f our st 
guilty of an offence against International Law, whaft act 
is to be the tribunal before which they are to be Governn 
brought for trial? Surely not any national court, by mit its 
an international one, with a procedure and punish. 
ments of ifs own. Before this might be summonej Ts to 
not only the humble and, to a large extent, helpless §'* 
agents of international criminals, but those augus from 
criminals themselves, together with their more 
hierarchy. Such extraordinary tribunals and  sugjthe out 
procedure and such punishments have been set up an{jgGoverm 
resorted to more than once before in the sphere fever to 
domestic politics, why should they not be introduce(f§ Nor, w! 
into that of international politics? Why should ther f§ adequa' 
not he fresh tenants of St. Helena, or, if necessary, {and mé 
even fresh royal and imperial executions? _ Bp shall he 
For a moment we may now return and examine Bis the 
from the point of view of International Law the plea army ‘ 
that the submariners have only acted under orders & quring 


Here it would seem to follow that, once having estab nent ” 


lished the rule, a contravener thereof could not bh ier be 
heard to say that he did it in obedience to orders, any pa 
more than a transgressor of municipal law could urge ath 
such a plea with success. From the point of view of We th 
determent and disablement—two of the main aims of ess 
all punishments—such a plea could have no weight. the Fr 
The disablement of a clever spy, for instance, by shoot por 


ing him, and the determent of possible imitators by A 
his fate, in nowise depends upon the fact that he acted § Iss ‘ 
at another’s command or instigation. Once having ready 
established in any given case that the submariners had § trainin 
violated the law, it would be idle to plead a superior J denial 
command. The admission of such a plea might even § positic 
justify the crucifixion of prisoners—a common usage § during 
in Roman days—if the German Emperor in_ his §f also a 
megalomania, having mistaken himself for, say, a Mr. A 
reincarnation of Tiberius, had ordered it. As regards, ter, 
however, the submariners actually captured, it is clear wer b 
that they took no part in the ‘‘ Falaba”’ affair, nor, point 
so far as we know, in any similar one. The Gover power 
ment, therefore, seem to have gone to the furthest a 
justifiable limits in segregating these prisoners apart® 
from others; for, as Professor Holland says, and as ¥ 
it is hoped a consideration of the above points maj tie 
show, ‘‘ the question of the treatment appropriate to a. 
the perpetrators of such acts, even under the orders of 7 
their Governments, is a new one, needing careful 
consideration ’’. 


W. R. Wiitson. the v 
this | 
men, 

MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH. Asqui 

To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEW. cause 
London, amm 

21 April 1915. ff exper 

Sir,—Mr. Asquith’s speech is deeply disappointing. It is 
so full of protestations as to what he did not go down 0 § aqvic 
Newcastle for that it is not easy to understand what reall § amm 
took him there. He said ; ‘‘ I have not come here either as the § « yp, 


mouthpiece of apology or panic”, and, again, “I am extey 
here either to acknowledge or to impute remissness ”’. But & the « 
if there were no remissness on the part either of em & gq , 
ployers or employed, why should it be necessary to make & teajii 
an appeal to them? And if Mr. Asquith did not go down © jum, 
Newcastle to make such an appeal, what did he go down & f,,. 
for? He did not go down—we have his own word for it—t0§ mari 


defend the Government for any remissness of its own; fot B « th, 
he ‘‘ acknowledges” no remissness of any kind and ha’ § conc 
nothing to apologise for! ‘‘ Methinks the lady doth protest # Arm 
too much.’’ One is reluctantly forced to the conclusion J mac 
that the object of Mr. Asquith’s visit to Newcastle was at only 
least as much to justify the Government’s past action as tJ not , 
was tc call upon masters and men to “ deliver the goods”: | suce 
For he said little new affecting them from start to finish— sion 
and the little he did say that was new hardly required a visit ]| Gov 
to Newcastle for its publication. Let us shortly analyse the } wor! 
speech. He began by saying that the national fortunes wef | and 


| 
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her Such. intimately bound up with the efforts and energies of the 
Sufficien, sorkers of the North as with those of the men in the trenches. 
ave bal Nothing new so far. He went on to say that the war was not 
1W, Why of our seeking, but “‘ foreseeing something at any rate of its 
ar-reaching and world-shaking possibilities ’’, we—i.e., the 
ourt, by Government—did our utmost to prevent the outbreak, to 
| puni sh. limit its scope, and afterwards to rally for defence “‘ the 
1mmones "Ce: moral and material, of the whole Empire”’. Now 
helpless the “ foresight ’’ of the Government must have dated at least 
e augus fom 1912, when Lord Haldane returned from Berlin with 
e exaltejgan “ uneasy ” mind. Yet in the two years interim, before 
nd suchthe outbreak of war, there is nothing to show that the 
t up ang Government, foreseeing the extent of the dangers ahead, 
phere ofMever took mezsures either to avert them or to meet them. 
troduce(# Nor, when war broke out, will history record that they took 
tld adequate steps to organise for defence the forces, moral 
2cessary, Hand material, of the whole Empire”’. As regards men I 
_ [fshall have more to say later. But as regards material, what 
the a is  Angempee record? Mr. Asquith states that no 
| oral Army has “_ entered on a campaign, or been maintained 
during campaign, with better or more adequate equip- 
not ment ’’; and he denies that the Allied operations of war have 
ever been “‘ hampered by our failure to supply the necessary 

ald ‘urge ammunition ”. I must confess that all this sounds to me 
° something like special pleading. We do not think of the past. 


view of 
aims of We think of the future. Our part so far in the war has 
weight been small. The ‘* Matin ” declared the other day that while 
y shoot the French Armies held 543 miles of front, the British only 
ators by held 31; yet the population of France is more than one-tenth 
he acted ‘ess than ours. We have now large new armies almost 
having § ready to take the field; certainly ready, I believe, sp far as 
1ers had # training is concerned. Will Mr. Asquith’s statement and 


superior § denial apply. to them? ‘That is the point. Are we in a 
ht even position fully to arm and equip them all, and to maintain 
nh usage § during the coming campaigns, not only that equipment, but 
in his § also an unfailing supply of the ‘* necessary ammunition ”’? 
Say, @@ Mr. Asquith takes credit to himself for having, last Septem- 
regards, ber, appointed a ‘‘ Committee of the Cabinet ’’, presided 


ir, se wer by Lord Kitchener, to “‘ survey the situation ” from the 
Govelll point of view of munitions. But we are told nothing of the 
furthen powers of this Committee, nor whether al! their recom- 
apart mendations were adopted. In any case, I take leave to 
and as @ubt whether the initiation was taken by any member of 
ts may that Government which, with all its foresight of the possi- 


riate to bilities of the war, failed, for two years before its outbreak, 

rders of § © make any provision whatever for the expansion, on a 
careful § great scale, of the manufacture of war matériel. 

Why, too, if the Government saw so clearly last September 

LSON. the vital need for munitions was the country ‘not taken on 

this point into its confidence? We heard much of men, 

men, men, but nothing of matériel until the New Year. Mr. 

Asquith says that the urgency is new, and is due to two 

tauses. First the ‘‘ unprecedented scale ” of expenditure of 

ammunition, ** greatly in advance of the forecasts of the best 


I venture to doubt the validity of this cause. 


lown to 


advice. An “unprecedented scale’? of expenditure of 
ast ammunition is, no doubt, the obvious corollary of an 
om a unprecedented scale ” of warlike operations—and to that 
— at Mr. Asquith’s statement is merely a platitude. But 
i “ the forecasts of the best experts ’’, especially the French, 
— did not, in the years before the war, fall far short of the 
ees wality. Forecasts were made calculated to “ stagger 

aa tumanity”. If Mr. Asquith stated that political experts 
shoe: refused to believe them he would, I think, be nearer the 
r ? mark. He alleges, as the second cause of the new urgency, 
ee ; be “the shortage of skilled labour in the trades most closely 


concerned, which in turn arises partly from the success of 
a Army recruiting, partly from the multiplication of plant and 
c — machinery ’’, The shortage caused by the latter reason is 
was 2'1 only another proof of failure to act on “‘ foresight ”’, if it be 
n as} not of lack of foresight itself. But the shortage due to “ the 
success of Army recruiting ” is the most astounding confes- 
inish— sion ever made of inefficiency and muddle on the part of the 
3 “a Government. All these months, all over the country, skilled 
yse Workers, priceless and irreplaceable at home, have been taken 
’s wef and unskilled workers, useless for the nation’s need at home, 


protest 


I cannot believe that it is based upon the best military | 


but priceless in the field, have been left. The Government 

knew it and, mirabile dictu, all those months—did nothing! 

Why did it not organise the manhood of the nation for 
the services of this war at home and abroad? The plain, 
simple plan would have been to bring in a short and 

simple Compulsory Act at the beginning of the war. No 
man who realised that this war was a fight for our existence 
could have possibly objected : and no other man could have 
counted. All the difficulties of recruiting—all the national 
humiliation of recruiting posters, pressure, and appeals— 
would have vanished. None of the bitter feeling now unfor- 
tunately rife throughout the country—between those who go 
and those who stay, and above all between their relatives 

and dependants—would ever have arisen. The spirit of the 

nation would have been cleansed. Every man would have 
felt that the crisis was supreme since his country had called 
him; and would have been prepared to give of his best. 
He would have felt stronger, saner, cleaner for the call; and 
whatsoever his right hand had found to do, that he would 
have done with all his might. The Government could have 
picked and chosen. Every man, fit to serve in the field or 
in the workshops, could have been set in his appointed place. 
It would have helped the supply of munitions, as of trained 
men, and in fact have organised victory. But the Govern- 
ment, with one eye on men and munitions, and the other on 
votes, feared to take the plunge. Can it now honestly 
declare that that wholesome plunge would not have saved the 
country much trouble, loss, and tribulation in the past, and 
Heaven knows what perilous prolongation of the war, and 
what avoidable losses in the future? Even now it is not 
too late if only the Government would trust the country. In 
any case, one deeply regrets that Mr. Asquith should have 
spoiled at Newcastle what might have been a stirring call to 
arms, to factory and field, by such a feeble and laboured 


apology for the Government. 
I am, Yours, etc., 


A SOLDIER. 


THE LABOURER AND ENLISTMENT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 April 1915. 
Sir,—Half a line to tell you of what a farm labourer said 
to me on Saturday, which gives exactly their ideas about 
enlistment. 
I asked: ‘‘ Not gone to the war yet?” 
Answer: No!” 
I said: ‘‘ Would you not like to go?” 
Answer : ‘‘ I would go if I was wanted.”’ And he added 
as an afterthought, ‘‘ But—I’d sooner stay at home!” 
Yours, etc., 


SUPPORTING BRITISH TRADE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
14 April 1915. 

Sir,—In your interesting article, ‘‘ Hating the Germans ”’, 
you ignore a most important point, and one of the causes 
of the war—i.e., the trade jealousy of the Germans. You 
conclude your article with the words: ‘‘ Let us talk no 
more of hating or embracing the German soldier and get 
on with the more practical business of fighting him ”’. 

The Germans are preparing to fight us in the ‘‘ practical 
business’? as soon as peace is declared. They will dump 
goods in this country and our Colonies, if only to get capital 
to enable them to carry on trade, and it is certainly the duty 
of those left behind to endeavour to secure for those in the 
fighting line the best results for their sacrifices on behalf of 
King and Country by getting every Briton to ‘‘ Support the 
British Empire and British Trade”. It is only by keeping 
this question of buying as far as possible only British-made 
goods and employing British labour before the public that 
employment will be found for our soldiers when they return 
to civil life. 

Yours faithfully, 
Unrtep Anti-German TRADING LEAGUE, 
F. Savage, Secretary. 


| | 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MORAL VALUE. 


“ Factors in Conduct.” By Thiselton Mark. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
HE call of the universe to man is to be 
strong.’’ This is the ‘‘ categorical impera- 
tive ’’ in these times; and Mr. Mark prefixes it as 
the motto to his very suggestive book on human 
conduct, or, as the philosophers say, ethics. But what 
is it to be strong in the human, not in the brute, sense? 
An example would be one Mr. Mark himself gives, an 
instance of heroism which would stir the blood and 
extort the admiration of any being with intellect enough 
to appreciate the moral significance of courage, whether 
it takes the form of self-assertion or of self-sacrifice. 

In Ottawa there is a monument known as the Sir 
Galahad monument. It consists of an heroic figure 
of the Arthurian knight, and commemorates a deed 
of a young Canadian. He sacrificed his life in a hope- 
less attempt to save a friend from drowning. With 
a heroism and self-abnegation rivalling his own, she 
implored him not to throw away his life uselessly, and 
he replied, ‘‘ What else can I do?’’ That went right 
home to the hearts of the Canadians; and they have 
room for reverence as well for the statues of Wolfe 
and Montcalm, which glorify the ‘‘ gladiatorial’’ 
conception of man’s life, as for the Galahad monu- 
ment which consecrates the ideal conception of self- 
sacrifice in human conduct. It appears to be the 
negation of the ‘‘ Will to Live’’ or the ‘‘ Will to 
Power ’’, the ‘‘ Survival of the fittest ’’’, or whatever 
else the principle of self-assertion or egoism may be 
called, but it is conceded equal validity. 

The important point for both individuals and States 
is to unify these two conceptions. In proportion as 
they do this intellectually, and discipline themselves 
to conform to the obligation of obedience in practice, 
they are moral. As far as finite human reason and 
feeling allow, they must put themselves in harmony 
with the reality of the universe; and we have thus the 
basis for morality as the essential relation of man to 
nature. This is morality. It is not inere custom and 
tradition as it has grown up in any particular nation, 
nor the revelation of any particular religion, except 
so far as this latter may more widely reveal the 
harmony that is to be realised between the individual 
and the universe. There is always this background 
of the universal which explains all conduct that can be 
given a moral value.  Utilitarian ethics, Hobbism, 
Benthamism, Millism, is so thin because it makes 
morality or conduct depend, like the successful buying 
of a horse, on the higgling of the market. It does not 
go deep enough into the essential relations of man 
with the universe, but rests in his relations to his near 
and superficial environment. To put the matter con- 
cisely, the question of morality will depend on our 
views as to the law of conflict, strife, assertive 
physical and intellectual strength, egoism—say, in 
brief, Darwinism—and the law of altruism and co- 
operation, of self-sacrifice and love—or the Christian 
law. Ethics must nowadays be an attempt to 
synthetise and harmonise the two. The study of 
conduct becomes the richer in thought and emotion for 
this view. The reader of Mr. Mark’s book who is 
acquainted with the old dry controversies in text-books 
of ethics of a generation or two ago will appreciate the 
difference. 

The evolutionary theory has supplied a basis in 
nature for advocating an individual and political 
morality which sums up the most important ethical 
qualities in a doctrine of sheer power. This was once 
called Paganism by Christians, before it was presented 
in the name of science. Germany has made herself 
the chief exponent of the theory through her recent 
philosophers and statesmen of the last half-century ; 
though it may be remarked that there has also been 
in Germany a strong and even contemptuous opposi- 
tion to Darwinism as a scientific doctrine. Suppose 


we call this view of life Paganism, then we may recall 
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_conduct and a type of character for ordinary people 
It is plain, then, that virtue can be taught—a much 
_ discussed point in Greek ethics. 


Pagans who found that- for self-realisation Mz 
interested sacrifice was called for; and that t.jmord 
find their lives they had to lose them, just as it wasMiife altr 
revealed to the hero of the Sir Galahad monumenfhhough 
in Canada. There is something at the back both offkeconda 
the Pagan and Christian consciousness which unifiesffpe mo 
or synthetises the two strains of apparently contrafets up 
dictory impulses to action. or Stat 

Mr. Mark, speaking of the death of Socrates and off} new 
some other martyrs, says: ‘‘ Action in harmony withfispecies 
the larger whole of things brought to each its satis fust | 
faction; and there was in the very act of death gfombat. 
manifestation of the permanence, up to that point afMsailors 
least, of their personal power and character in itfMof us w 
highest phases. Their very death was thus an asser.{%il our 
tion of moral permanence, of the continued adjustmemfiof self- 
of the self to its larger environment. Even in thegfiind pr 
cases it thus remains true that ‘ the largest altruisnffustice, 
is, after all, but an earnest struggle for one’s own[yhich 1 
ethical life’ ’’. 

The value of heroes is that they set an example of 


There is an interes. 
ing passage in Euripides’ ‘‘ Hecuba’’, where Hecu 
debates with herself whether the noble conduct of he 
daughter Polyxena was to be ascribed to race, family, 
descent, the hereditary principle, as we say, @ 
whether something could not be due to nurture anj 
education. She appears to conclude for the latter, 
We are rather surprised that Mr. Mark, who isa 
Lecturer on Education in the University of Man 
chester, has not rather more formally treated this 
possibility of creating a higher type of conduct and® 
character in the ordinary person than his own intrinsic 
uneducated virtue would attain. There is, too, the 
case of the bad man, hopeless by nature and a fore 


gone failure notwithstanding education. He is dis (P™li 
missed by Mr. Mark with the observation, which a" 
seems ambiguously optimistic or pessimistic, that 
‘“even the bad man was meant to be good’’. On the i ie 


whole, we are not shown the effect on conduct of the 


physiological nature of the individual, though this 
must be of more importance than even the rest of the ~ et 
physical environment in which the individual reacts on 
But Mr. Mark anticipates such comment by his} gn 
remark in the preface that his book only aims to bea oh t 
short and popular preface to ethical discussion; and, §, del 
taken in this way, it is admirable. Especially so isfy; 
his comparison of the cardinal virtues of Pagan ethics. 
_—wisdom, temperance, courage, and justice—with the bis 
three cardinal virtues of Christian ethics—faith, hope, 
love. He quotes M. Emile Boutroux, that the 
ideal standard of conduct would be the combination o¢ 
_of the Pagan and the Christian virtues. Apart from iy. pr 
_ any theological view of Christianity as the complement Bhi,’ 
of Pagan ethics, this is a rational as well as a morally Bin 4 
stimulating view. The transvaluation of all mora Bi. ;., 


values by a Nietzschean code of ethics would wipt 
out much Paganism, which Nietzsche lauded, as well 


patriot 


as much Christianity, which he reviled. And iffy po, 
Haeckel and other materialistic German writers, wh0 Bjimse} 
have gone through many popular editions, have ing 
rightly interpreted Darwinism as a foundation fot Big 4, 


ethics, Paganism certainly shines by comparison. But Hy 


a 
injustice is done to’ Darwinism. If our morality, out 
conduct, is to be founded on a harmony with nature, Betarte; 
as Mr. Mark teaches, then we must not misconstrue Buppo; 
nature by misrepresenting the doctrine of Natural Bowed 


Selection. Darwin himself did not understand Natural Bame 
Selection only as an implacable overpowering of the Book, 
strong by the weak in a brutal physical struggle. We th the 
curtail the fair proportions and reality of nature if we fitery; 
insist exclusively on the ‘‘gladiatorial theory of fhan a 
existence ’’. Nature herself synthetises the law of The 
combat with the cardinal virtues, Pagan and Chris- noug 
tian. Beasts, as well as men, illustrate the law of Bbject 
self-sacrifice. The family is one of man’s most Bxpuls 
| effective means of survival; and it is based on the fondé 
-egoism which runs indistinguishably into altruism. Pardit 
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on disMMr. Mark quotes Spencer: ‘‘ Self-sacrifice is no less 
that toll;imordial than self-preservation. From the dawn of 
3 it WasiM'fe altruism has been no less essential than egoism: 


numenfehough primarily it is dependent upon egoism, yet 
both offkecondarily egoism is no less dependent upon it. 
1 unifies—fhe moral is that we are not to suppose that Nature | 


Contra. up a model for the conduct either of individuals 
or States of mere self-assertion and rapacity, or that 
s and off new kind of morality dates from the ‘‘ Origin of 
ny withBiSpecies »” Nor need we fear that heroism will 
ts satis‘ fust in us unused’’ for want of opportunities of 
death ;[ombat. There are plenty of dangerous trades. 
point affSailors and miners and Marconi operators, and those 
r in itlMof us who fight life in the trenches at its dullest, have 
Nn asserMil our chances. And as for war, the Christian law 
justmentifiof self-sacrifice itself sanctions it, when we scorn ease 
in thesfMind prosperity and life itself in asserting right and 
altruisnMustice, and the political and national freedom, without 
e’s owmffyhich neither man nor State is moral. 


imple of 

CONDE. 

onal ‘The Great Condé.” By Eveline Godley. Murray. 
Hecuky 15s. net. 

t of he OUIS de Bourbon, known to succeeding ages as 
fami ‘* the Great Condé’’, was a man on whom two 
say a riods set their stamps. For the first half of the 
ore seventeenth century the rude characteristics — of the 
> Jatter camp still prevailed in France, society remaining at 


eart much as it had been in the days of Henri IV. 
and the wars of religion. The influence of such salons 
s that of the Marquise de Rambouillet made itself 
felt mainly on manners. Preciosity was fashionable, 
but, though it made possible the brilliant social life 
too. th ge Versailles, which was presently to dominate the 
a ‘tan ater half of the century, it could do little to soften 
is & brutality of character. Condé, for preference, fre- 
which guented the most polite company, was a man of wit, 
* that end a maker of verses. His sister, Mme. de Longue- 
On the Mile, was a celebrated précieuse. They and their 
t of the Muends were patrons of the arts, but the welter of war 
oh this Md Politics in which they lived has obscured their 
§ f the influence as agents of culture. Often, indeed, it is 
wae dificult to realise that Condé, who either organised or 


ho isa 
Man 
ted this 
uct and 
intrinsic 


feacls Bermitted the savage massacre of the Hotél de Ville, 
by = was the man who, in quieter days, passed his time 
to bea the ‘‘ angels’ of Chantilly in discoursing ‘‘ 
mn; and, Bs delicacy of the sentiments and the emotions ’’. 
ly so® Victor of Rocroy when his boyhood was scarcely 
wee done, and ever afterwards glorious in deeds of arms, 
with the Bi prince and general of France well merits his popu- 
hope, title of ‘‘ the Hero’’. Miss Godley’s well-docu- 
that the ted story of his life gives us a vivid portrait of 
bination ve of the most remaricable figures in French history. 
rt from Bi. pride and his astounding vitality strike the reader 
plement ith force. Unhappily, he could not content himself 
morally Brith the laurels a soldier may legitimately win, and in 
1 mora Bis incursions into politics it is hard to find any 
Id wipt Butriotic or other honest motive. In theory he always 
re be espected the King of France as head of the house 
n 


f Bourbon, but in practice his first allegiance was to 
rs, WhO Binself. Many chapters are needed, to disentangle his 
sy have talings during the wars of the Fronde. From the 
ion fot Bist both parties sought his support, but he detested 
on. But ith and must have been detested by them. Had the 
ity, Out Hlitle King been a grown man when the troubles 
nature; Btarted, and had he himself been recognised as chief 
-onstrue Rupporter of the Throne, he would certainly have fol- 
Natural Bowed a straight course; but, as things were, he be- 
Natural Bame an intriguer. With no talent for the part he 
"of the ook, he lacks even the justification of success. Once 
e. We fh the field, he becomes a great leader; but in the 
re if we fhterval of waiting the Great Condé appears no better 
sory of fhan a haughty bully. 

law of The Fronde, in its first stages, promised fairly 
| Chris: Frough as a national movement which had as its 
law of jects some sort of constitutional government and the 
s most Kxpulsion of Mazarin, the hated alien. To this cause 
on the Pondé was attracted by his loathing for the Sicilian 
Itruism. Fardinal, but he could not keep on good terms with 


the square-capped gentry of the Parliament. In those 
first days of shiftiness and scheming it is only the 
Paris crowd, turbulent with its sense of growing power, 
that seems ready for the heroic réle in the drama of 
revolution. There are descriptive passages in the 
memoirs of Cardinal de Retz which foreshadow the 
march on the Bastille. The cook-shop boy who put 
his halberd to the stomach of the vacillating Molé and 
demanded liberty for Broussel, the popular idol, or else 
Mazarin and Séguier as hostages, cuts a better figure 
than Condé, who stands firm for nothing but his own 
dignity. ‘‘ My name’’, he says, ‘‘ is Louis de Bour- 
bon; I can do nothing to shake the power of the 
Crown’’, Fine words, these, but the Prince’s sub- 
sequent actions destroy their meaning. 
| Before long the Fronde of the Parliament ceased to 
be a serious affair. It was the most amusing tragedy 
in history and the most terrible farce. Each party 
brought to bear on the other all the weapons of 
mockery it could command. Retz raised a troop of 
horse and called it the Regiment of Corinth, after his 
titular Archbishopric, a fact which gave great joy to 
the irreverent laity. Condé was asked in rhyming 
pasquirades what glory he expected to gain from 
thrashing his small brother Conti, who had been ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the rebels, whilst Conti in his 
turn was lampooned for his physical defects. The 
honours of war, such as they were, fell to the ‘‘ Fran- 
deuses’’, and the Parisians could put no bounds to 
their enthusiasm when the Duchesse de Bouillon and 
the Duchesse de Longueville, ‘‘ both beautiful as the 
day, and even more beautiful for appearing dishevelled 
(though in reality they were not so), stood with their 
children on the steps of the Hotél de Ville’, posing 
as aristocrats who endured the rigours of a siege for 
the sake of popular liberties. Cheers and tears were 
given for them; but, alas, their beribboned and much 
paraded army would not fight. Condé subdued the 
city without exerting himself. 

This political success, though it brought little mili- 
tary glory, placed the proud Bourbon at the top of 
his power, but the service he had done Mazarin simply 
increased the hatred and distrust which these two felt 
for one another. The open quarrel did not long 
delay. Six months later, at the Queen’s Council, the 
soldier snapped his fingers in the cleric’s face and bade 
him do his worst. In another four months Condé was 
arrested, but it was soon found that no prison could 
hold him, and then he rides back to Paris in triumph. 
More plots follow, and at last the rumour comes that 
he is to be seized once more; so he jumps out of bed 
and escapes by the Port St. Michel. Outside the gate, 
the sound of hoofs on the road makes him set his horse 
to double speed, and not till some hours later does he 
learn that his fancied pursuers were only the poulterers 
of Houdan jog-trotting to market. After this ludicrous 
escapade there was nothing for it but an open declara- 
tion of war if the Great Condé was ever again to hold 
up his head. He who had put down the first Fronde 
becomes the leader of the second. The new rebellion 
was far more dangerous than the old, far more un- 
principled. In all that followed one cannot see that 
Condé was moved by any sense of duty towards 
France. With princely adaptability, he continued for 
eight years as the ally of Spain against his own 
country, and only his defeat by Turenne and the Eng- 
lish at Dunkerque restored him to the French service. 

Another blot on Condé’s character was his treatment 
of his wife. When he was imprisoned at Vincennes 
and had only the carnations which he watered on the 
ramparts for consolation, it was she who raised Bor- 
deaux for his release, acting with a spirit which none 
had dreamed her to possess. After such an event, 
even a man of the loosest morals might have thought 
himself bound by ties of honour to treat her with con- 
sideration; but this callous husband neglected her 
claims as he neglected those of France. That there 
was something splendid in him, besides his soldier’s 

skill and courage, we must, however, believe. St. 
| Evremond and others, who had no cause to love him, 
| wrote of him with admiration. Miss Godley gives a 
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glowing picture of her hero, which, whilst it does not 
disguise his faults, certainly makes them appeur 
majestical. It was his misfortune to be born a Bour- 
bon cadet, for he might have made a good despot, or, 
had he been of lower rank, have won himself a high 
place among men serving their country faithfully with 
the sword. The later years of his life are mainly in- 
teresting for his reconciliation with the Church he had 
always ilouted, and this was no formal matter, for he 
chose a confessor who had proved too severe for the 
King. Fénelon and Bossuet were as much at home 
at Chantilly in those days as were Boileau and Moliére, 
for Condé both became devout and resumed his 
patronage of letters. Even had he remained a sceptic, 
the savagery of his unbelief would have been tamed, 
for the whole tone of the century was changed. To 
have joined with Anne Gongazue in burning fragments 
of the True Cross would then have seemed a disgust- 
ing breach of decorum to the intelligent. Good 
manners had worked their way with character and 
made it gentler. 


THE YEMEN. 


“Arabia Infelix, or the Turks in Yamen.”’ By G. Wyman 
Bury. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1915. 7s. 6d. net. 
R. BURY is about the only European of his kind 
who has gone up into the Yemen and written 
a book about it. The great advantage which he had 
over earlier European travellers in the country is that 
he had spent many years previously in South Arabia. 
Readers of his ‘‘ Land of Uz’’, which appeared four 
years ago, will have seen that its author knew the 
Arabs of the Aden Protectorate unusually well, and 
they may have divined that he knew them and their 
life even more intimately than he was free to state. 
Indeed, few men of his colour and faith have immersed 
themselves in Arabian society quite so deeply as Mr. 
Bury, and those who have done so have generally 
not recorded their experiences. 

It was either last year or the year before (if he 
casually gives a date anywhere we have missed it) 
that Mr. Bury went up from Hodeida on a honey- 
moon trip, as he tells us, to collect birds. He kept 
to the main road, only halting several weeks at 
Menakha where he got on well with the Ottoman 
authorities and established friendly relations with the 
wild highland farmers of the neighbourhood. Natur- 
ally he speaks Arabic like any Yemenite. At the end 
of some two months the Governor-General at Sanaa 
either grew suspicious of his collecting and photo- 
graphing and colloguing with all and sundry (he 
scems to have been frank to a fault with everybody), 
or became tired of it all and put a spoke or two in 
his wheel. Mr. Bury, however, instead of going back, 
went on boldly to headquarters and bearded the Pasha. 
The usual compromise, so dear to Ottoman admini- 
stration, was come to, and the Englishman was 
suffered to stay on a month at the capital and collect 
his birds, on condition he should take himself off right 
away to Hodeida when he had done. He saw, there- 
fore, not very much of the land of Yemen on this 
occasion, but he saw a good deal more of the people 
than most of his predecessors and heard a very great 
deal more from their lips. The result is a most in- 
forming volume, which leaves on the reader a singular 
impression of vivid first-hand experience. As a means 
to understanding the geographical conditions and the 
political and social state of the Yemen, it is worth 
more than any book since Niebuhr’s. 
one really has some idea of what the Yemen means 
to the Turks, and what the Turks mean to the Yemen; 
what Yemenite nationalism amounts to; 
peculiar difficulties of any European occupation would 
be; and what the country is worth. Mr. Bury does 
not trouble about architecture or antiquities. Manzoni 
has told us enough about the one, and Glaser about the 
other. But he does concern himself with beasts, birds, 
and plants, as well as with several species of the 
human animal. 


| 


| prayer. 


He knows the official and military Turk well (there veher 
are no other Turks in Yemen), and evidently has likeg{™and 
most of those he has met. He is quite sure they haye[Mcivilis 
a bad bargain in the Yemen, but whether the Yemen fjust 
has an equally bad bargain in them he is not quite {§last b 
sure. The impression he leaves is that they gover the 2 
the country about as effectively and as little oppres. Biurro 
sively as aliens could be expected to govern a region gstrod 
made so difficult by nature and man. Heaven defenj ff He 
us from having to take up their task! would be his meth 
We are inclined to agree with him all round his fa 
In remote provinces where the population is vigoroy fia de 
and hostile, and the Turk, thrown on his own rp jperudel 
sources, is kept on the alert, he often succeeds up to, ™volum 
point where hardly anyone else would succeed. He js 
brave, tenacious, hardy, not given to red-tape, ang 
often not undiplomatic. He is miserably supported by 
the home Government, but he worries along. He ha 
both more will and more capacity to govern than a 
Arab, and he can govern Arabs a little better tha 
perhaps anyone else can. But he only marks time 
He does not make for progress; and wherever pro 
gress is possible and the subject population desires j 
and ensues it, he does not do. , 

Mr. Bury has given us a very useful book, as um 
usual in matter as it is unconventional in style. By 
even when he lets himself go, and is most slangy, lk 
does not offend. The style is the man, and the ma 
is a keen observer with a faculty for conveying whi 
he has observed to his reader, and for saying what k 
wants to say though he break every literary co 


vention. We should very much like to hear from hin 
again. 
A LATTER AESOP. 
“ Fifty-One Tales.” By Lord Dunsany. Elkin Mathen 
1915. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Published this week. ] 


T is not easy to convey to those who have not real 
any of the tales of Captain Dunsany the secret d 
their appeal. Partly it is their extreme conciseness-— 
for in this last small volume of less than a hundred 
pages there are fifty-one complete stories. Partly itis 
their author’s use of words unspoiled and clean, and 
his employment of a rhythm and lilt which causes us 


cannot 


inaudibly to sing rather than to read them. Partly, og 

again, it is the writer’s happy blend of familiar and ' . 

commonplace things of the time with things ancieat — 
I 


or eternal. We are invited to look on Piccadilly, 


| Whitehall, on the modern tradesman or the mode 


demagogue, even as we are reminded of Babylon, d 
Egypt, of Death, and Pan and the Sphinx. Mostd 
all, perhaps, the appeal in these tales is in the oppor 
tunity they offer us for an escape from the world- 
that world, at any rate, in which we lived before th 
war, the world of advertisement and querulous preadt 
ing, of moral shiftiness and slovenly thought, of cot 
promise and material comfort. 

For Lord Dunsany, though his tales are in masgpiat an 
keys, comes always back to a note of protest agains? Weav 
the devil-worship of material progress and mechanic the arcl 
civilisation’. He hates to think of a fair out 
soiled with cities, of stars put out by flares of tPver uni 


street, of the earth ransacked that fortunes may lgpad mez 


After reading it | 


what the | 


made and trade increased. He persistently turns tpiences 
seamy side of modern things without; and yet Mjpstruct, 
does it in such a way that even those who are ready @Ponstruc 
plead for those same ‘‘ cancrous cities . . . blemishinggrifle tire 
the night ’’ are rather glad of his tales as a respite tha Mr. L 
inspired to an altercation with their point of view the lu 
for Lord Dunsany is no crude gospeller; but a mo the ch 
delicate and tactful fabulist. He does not rage agail@ruel an 
things that are mean and drab; but brings them ifould wi 
sudden touch with things that are beautiful afhe book 
austere, and thus exposes them for what they a@kck of y 
Thus Time, prowling the world, came to a furnitUMs to th 
shop and entered the antique department. There ™Breagh, 

saw a man darkening the wood of a chair and beatiM@ut for } 
it with chains and making imitation wormholes 19 “Riitials a 
Clearly this was a good text for our heavy moralistSh a ma 
yesterday—a _ parable which called to them invit 
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yehement and page-long exposures of the credulities 
and snobberies, as they would say, of our modern 
civilisation. That is not Lord Dunsany’s way. Time 
just stood for a while looking critically on :—‘‘ And at 
last he said : ‘ That is not how I work’, and he turned 
the man’s hair white and bent his back and put some 
furrows in his cunning little face; then turned and 
strode away... .”” 

Here we have not only the message, but also the 
method, of this modern AZsop. It is the purpose of 
his fables continually to call us from selfish immersion 
in details of the modern day; but the purpose is not 
crudely declared. That story after story in this small 
yolume points, morally, in the same direction does not 
mean that the author is above all things a moralist 
who is bent on accusing the modern world of ugliness 
and the neglect of beauty. It means rather that we 
are in touch with a mind which so persistently desires 
the heroic and the natural that all his tales are neces- 
sarily moulded by that desire. If this be preaching it is 
preaching of the high kind to which Shelley aspires in 
the glorious preface to ‘‘ Prometheus ’’—that grandest 
of all fables, whose moral is nothing less than the 
pot’s final message to the world that all things 
beautiful are true and that all things true are beautiful. 

Sometimes the moral of the fable is not drawn at all. 
The tale is left, simply as an evocation of beautiful, 
immortal ideals and figures, to do its teaching through 
the imagination only. Purify and exalt the imagina- 
tion, said Shelley, induce it to contemplate, to prefer 
what is lovely, and the professed teacher of morality 
ecomes superfluous. Thus, though in a tale like ‘‘ Time 
and the Tradesman _’’ the author’s moral is drawn and 
pointed in the clearest terms, we are learnmg as 
surely, in spite of its being unawares, to hate what is 
selfish and sensual and sly when we read the story of 
how Death came to frighten Odysseus and how 
Odysseus greeted him and went away with him undis- 
mayed. The author has drawn the moral in one case, 
but in the other he has left it to the repercussion of 
something fine to deliver his message. This method 
hundred eS of course, its dangers. Possibly the inadvertent 

tly aa wil miss the moral entirely. But, though Aisop and 
sti anie-? Fontaine were wise to leave nothing to chance, we 
see <geannot help being glad that our modern fabulist prefers 
— at times to leave our fancy free. 
rte a Mr. Elkin Matthews has made a beautiful book out 
— of these stories--such a book as a craftsman who 
‘dilly, ftinks not alone of commerce will make. 
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Most ¢ THE BISMARCK OF FICTION. 
OPP The Man of Iron.” By Richard Dehan. Heinemann. 
world- 6s 
the 
eo T is impossible to resist the impression that Mr. 
of cot “Richard Dehan’”’ sat down deliberately to write 


# book about Bismarck very much in the same way 
at an architect sits down to plan a house or a weaver 
0 weave his cloth, for it is their business so to do. 
the architect, being a first-class man at his work, will 
urn out no slovenly or badly constructed house, how- 
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.s of t—Rver uninspired his pencil may be, but, with foot rule 
may bad measure and with all the conventions and expe- 
turns thiences of centuries behind him to influence and 
1 yet Miustruct, his work when finished will be stable, well- 


ostructed, and essentially livable-in, if perhaps a 
tile tiresome and lacking in spontaneity. 

Mr. Dehan’s choice of subject needs no comment. 
nthe lurid light of the present, every blot is blackened 
tthe character of Bismarck. The Man of Iron is as 
re agailiuel and unscrupulous as the most patriotic of us 
them intffould wish to see him depicted. Wandering through 
tiful ane book, palely and forlornly and very often with a 
they akck of vitality and robustness that fills us with doubt 
furnitl"s to the rightfulness of his title of hero, is P. C. 
There "Breagh. P. C. does not stand for police-constable, 
d beati™@ut for his Christian names Patrick Carolan, but the 
oles i "Ritials are repeated with his name on every occasion 
oralists4f a manner that becomes intensely irritating. We 
them {re invited to look on at the spectacle of Bismarck 
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building the German Empire on the ruins of France 
and associating with P. C. Breagh and the French girl 
P. C. Breagh is to marry. This mingling of fact and 
fiction is not very impressive. The theme itself is too 
tremendous to be mixed up with a slight and some- 
what conventional love story. 

But the author does contrive to bring home to the 
imagination the ‘‘ frightfulness’’ of 1870, and the 
latter part of the book contains a good description of 
the occupation of Paris by the German army. ‘‘ The 
Man of Iron” is, in fact, both a failure and a success. 
It is a long, winding, rambling story of love and war, 
picturesque and remote, tiresome and _ pseudo- 
historical, disjointed and spasmodic, and yet woven 
together by the master hand whose certain knowledge 
as to the destination of each separate thread, and 
whose artistic sense of the disposition in the warp and 
woof of alternate rose and grey is so acute that it is 
all blended finally into a unified whole. Mr. Dehan is 
never inartistic. His work is characterised by smooth- 
ness of phrasing and deftness of style. He has no use 
for the short, crisp sentences of the modern journalist. 
His effects are the effects of long shadows and broad 
sunlit spaces. His prose is almost Early Victorian 
in its shapeliness. But he is too long-winded in this 
as in his first success, ‘‘The Dop Doctor’. Our 
interest in the central plot wanes as we leave P. C. 
Breagh and his Juliette to wander in some maze of 
historical episode or to question the advisability of this 
or that disposition of forces on the part of the French 
military staff. There is too much discussion about the 
false steps MacMahon made and of the failure of 
Bazaine. Perhaps the most graceful historical 
episode in the book is the pitiful story of the poor little 
ill-starred Louis Napoleon doomed to meet his death 
under the African sun. 

We have adopted, as in duty bound, the convention 
of Mr. Dehan, but why will writers adopt the pen- 
names of men when their work is so essentially and 
characteristically feminine? 
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INSURANCE. 
THE ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Y the death of Lord Rothschild the Alliance Assur- 
ance Company has unquestionably received a 

** very heavy blow ’’ at a most unfortunate time, when 
his influence and almost unrivalled financial experience 
would have proved of incalculable assistance. What the 
board thought of their late chairman is evident from 
one paragraph in the current report: ‘‘ The value of 
Lord Rothschild’s work, support, and counsel on be- 
half of the Company is inestimable, and the directors 
find it impossible adequately to express their sense of 
the loss which the Company has sustained ’’. In these 
eloquent words expression is given to the opinion 
formed by all persons who have watched the develop- 
ments of this now most important office. The. election 


of Lord Rothschild as a director in 1876 practically — 


synchronised with the beginning of the great advance 
made by the business, which from the date of his ap- 
pointment as chairman, nearly thirty years ago, became 
sensationally rapid. Reference to old reports shows 
that in 1883 an amount of little more than 44,000,000 
was assured under life policies, while the premiums 
for valuation were only 4,110,191, and only 41,288,647 
had been accumulated. Five years later the assur- 
ances in force had increased to £5,153,081, the pre- 
miums to £141,647, and a sum of 41,607,444 was 
represented by the life and annuity funds. Since then 
the business, as is well known, has made wonderful 
progress in all directions, and the Alliance to-day ranks 
amongst the largest and most influential insurance 
offices of British origin. 

So strong indeed is the position that has been 


attained that even the loss of the services of Lord | 
Rothschild cannot be expected to affect the future of | 
the business, which is now established on a broad and | 


thoroughly solid foundation, and—to use a vulgarism 
—can look after itself. What occurred last year shows 
how sound are the conditions which exist. 
a great war in progress the Alliance, which has im- 
portant interests at stake in all parts of the world, 
was probably tried as much as any other first-class 
office, but its accounts are perfectly satisfactory, 
although they do not in some respects testify to such 
great prosperity as was enjoyed during the two or 
three preceding years. In the life department, for in- 
stance, the new business showed a considerable de- 
crease compared with the results obtained in 1913, 
when a quinquennial period expired, but the transac- 
tions were not materially smaller than those of the 
preceding twelve months, 1,976 policies being com- 
pleted for a net amount of 41,440,424, at annual pre- 
miums of £56,917 plus £7,247 by single payments. 
These totals compared, it may be mentioned, with 
2,224, £1,521,612, £56,615, and £7,748 in 1909, 
which was equally the first year of a new quinquen- 
nium, and the decrease they record is certainly not of 
a nature to cause any misgivings. 


With | 


As a matter of fact, the Alliance appears to have | 
held its own fairly well last year, notwithstanding the | 


many troubles which had to be faced by the manage- 
ment. In the case of the life premium income there 
was a further increase, although the commitments 
abroad were materially reduced, and the total for the 
last three years compares as follows: 41,159,121 in 
1912, £1,165,405 in 1913, and £1,173,135 in 1914; 
while the expansion of the life assurance fund was 
maintained, the aggregate reported on 31 December 
having been £16,495,212 in 1912, (16,414,711 in 
1913, and £/16,706,112 last year. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the work of the life 
department can be considered to have been of a satis- 
factory character. Mortality claims, of course, showed 
an increase, which may be attributed to the effects of 
the war, and the rise in the rate of income tax led to 
a small decrease in the net yield of the investments. 
These adverse changes were, however, inevitable in 
the circumstances, and the same may be said of the 
additional payments in respect of surrender value and 


expenses of management. War conditions are neces, 
sarily costly, but they do not seem to have affected this 
office to any very serious extent, even in the depart. 
ment which was most liable to be injured by them, 

Apart from life assurance operations, the Alliang 
accounts are remarkably encouraging, inasmuch 4g 
they show that an enlarged business was transactej 
in connection with the grant of capital redemption po}. 
cies and the sale of annuities, and also that the war 
did not, as was expected, restrict the demand for fire 
insurance facilities. In the case of that departmer 
there was an increase from £:1,347,629 to £1, 360,87 
in the total premiums raised, and the amount of 
£341,142 transferred to profit and loss account wa 
inconsiderably less ‘than in 1913. The marine pre 
miums were also much larger, and the business mor 
profitable. Of course this was anticipated, but it js 
certainly a surprise to find that there was no falling 
off in the demand for personal accident, employers 
liability, and miscellaneous insurances; still more » 
to discover that these sections of the business proved 
exceptionally remunerative. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. ro 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE EMPIRE. 


Funds, £32,000,000. Annual Income, £4,000,000, 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 
Every Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assur 


by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £118,000,000 


Protection for Estates 


against Death Duties can be most satis- 
factorily provided by means of Life 
Assurance, as provision is made by com- 
annual payments out of 
e, ceasing at death of the Assured. 

The moment the first Premium is 
the full amount of the Policy is ly to 
meet the duties in case of death. 

Such provision is more than ever 
necessary to-day, in view of the heavy 
increase in Estate Duties and the depre- 
ciation in the value of investments. 


Scottish Widows 
| Fund. 


FUNDS 22 MILLIONS STERLING 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘ Big Burdens and 
How to Bear Them.” 
Head Office: London: 


9, St. Andrew Square, 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 
Edinburgh. 5, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insuranee. 


Full information respecting 


ESTATE 


an 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 
issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Mortgages.) 


E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VacentiA, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 

H, J. Bracery, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H, E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 


at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested er contingent, and Life Interests, and 


on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE Ltd. 


ORDINARY BRANCH— 
Whole Life Assurances, with and without profits. 
Endowment Assurances, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH— 
Adult Assurances, Whole Life and Endowment. 
i ’s Assurances, Whole Life and Endowment. 


OVER £10,100,000 PAID IN CLAIMS. 
FUNDS EXCEED £3,790,000. 


Agents required in all parts of the United Kingdom; splendid opportunities 
for energetic men. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Society. = 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business Premises, Town RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, Farm BumLpincs, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom.—Offices : 20 HaNover Sguarg, W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The List will be closed on or before Monday, the 26th April, 1915. 
Victorian Government 44 per cent. Loan, 
1920-1925. 

ISSUE OF £2,250,000 BONDS TO BEARER, 


Convertible into 44 per Cent. Inscribed Stock at any time up to the Srd August, 1915. 


Price of Issue, £100 per cent. 
interest payable 1s! APRIL and ist OCTOBER. 
A Coupon for £1 2s. , being interest on the instalments, 
payable 1st October 1015 will be attached to the Scrip. 


Principal able at par on the ist April, 1925, the Government 
having the of whole part, at , on or 
after ist April, 1 ths" 


on giving three mon’ 
The Government of 


Victoria will 
Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in 
this Inscribed 


THE LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
are instructed by the GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, with the con- 
sent of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, to 
offer for subscription the above Loan, authorized under Acts of 
the Parliament of the State of Victoria, No. 2480 and No. 2531. 


The Loan is raised for the construction of Railways and works 
connected therewith. 

The Bonds, which will be issued in denominations of £100, £500 
and £1,000, will be payable to Bearer, and the Interest thereon 
will be paid half-yearly at the LonpDoN CouNTY AND WEST- 
MINSTER BANK LIMITED, 41, Lothbury, E.C., by Coupons due 
the 1st April and 1st October. 

The Stock will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions of 
the ‘‘ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,’’ 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the 
books of the Victorian Government 44 cent. Consolidated 
Inscribed Stock, 1920-1925, to be kept by the LonDON COUNTY 
AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, Lothbury, and will be 
transferable at that Bank free of stamp duty. Interest thereon 
will be payable half-yearly at the same Bank on the 1st April and 
lst October by Dividend Warrants, which will be transmitted by 
post at the Stockholder’s risk. 

The revenues of the State of Victoria alone are liable in respect 
of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or respon- 
sible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or 
for any matter relating thereto.—-40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Applications on the form prescribed will be received at the 
Lonpon CouNnTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, Lothbury, 
and must be for multiples of £100, and be accompanied by a 
deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 
£5 per cent. on application. 


Ce « « » ord May, 1915. 
£40 , » » 28th June, 1915. 
£45 , » » 26th July, 1915. 
£100 


Payment in full may be made on the 3rd May, 1915, or on 
any subsequent day, under discount at the rate of 24 per cent. per 
annum. 

Forms of Application can be obtained at the LONDON COUNTY 
AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 41, Lothbury, E.C., 21, 
Lombard Street, E.C., or at any of the Branches of the Bank, and 
of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C. 

London County and Westminster Bank Limited, 

HEAD OFFICE, 41, LoTHBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
23rd April, 1915. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 
FOR 
Victorian Government 


4; per cent. Loan, 
1920-1925 


ISSUE OF £2,250,000 BONDS TO BEARER. 
To THE LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 
I/We hereby apply for £........cccccccsccssccsccsceseeceees 
of the Victorian Government 4} per Cent. Loan, 1920-1925, 
according to the Prospectus of the 23rd April, 1915, and under- 
take to pay £100 for every £100 of Bonds, and to accept the same 
or any less amount that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay for 
the same in conformity with the terms of the said Prospectus. 
I/We enclose the required deposit of £...........s:s+.+004) Deing 
£5 percent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


ADDRESS 
April, 1915. 
N.B.—Applications AH £100, and must be 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


- - Yen 

Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 19,60.,000 

The Seventieth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was 
held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the roth March, 1915, when the 
Directors submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and 
Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account, for the Half- 
Year ended 31st December, 1914, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1914. 


Liasititigs, ¥. 
eee ove eee 30,000,000.00 
19,250,000.00 


Capital (paid up) 
serve Fund 


Reserve for Doubtful Debts ... 835,267.73 
Notes in Circulation _... he 6,282,855.73 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, etc.) 186,027,935-19 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances and other 
Sums due by the Bank... ... 132,440,008.06 
Dividends Unclaimed ... =x 9,860.27 
Amount brought forward from last Account ... 1,315,406.24 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ... 2,169,842.03 
Yen 378,331,175.25 
ASSETS. 
Cash Account :— 
In Hand a. 30,904,443.84 
At Bankers 13,675,105.39 
Investments in Public Securities 22,449,269.36 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc. 118,823,663.37 


Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ... 
Bullion and Foreign Money 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. ... 


182,372,309.45 
55704,345-81 
41402,038.03 


Yen 378,331,175.25 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


19,314,418.35 


To Reserve Fund 350,000.00 
yen 6.00 per Share for 240,000 Shares 
7 = 1.50 per New Share ,, 1,800,000.00 
To lance carried forward to next Account 1,335,248.27 


1,315,406.24 


By Balance brought ferward 30th June, 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 


Yen 22,799,666.62 


THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 

the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister’s pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean’s Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. . 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 


day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


Exxcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS oF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FuRNITURE, PicTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musical INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S st 
®ALB ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales ou 
Owners’ ises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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THE Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Schweppes, Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday at the Prince’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W., Mr. C. D. Kemp-Welch, J.P., D.L., Chairman of the Com. 
pany, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. McMillan) having read the notice cop. 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure 
to present you the accounts and directors’ report for the yeq 
ending 31 December last. You have already had annual accounts 
sent you, so I presume I may, as usual, take them as read. The 
net profit for the year is £62,000, against £65,000 in the previous 
year, and I hope that, considering the great European War was 
raging for nearly half the time, you will consider the result 
satisfactory. Our sales up to the end of July were the largest op 
record, but on the commencement of hostilities our export orders, 
especially to France and Belgium, were sadly reduced, in fag 
practically stopped, though the French trade is now gradually 
recovering. In addition to this, the cost of labour and materials 
has considerably increased. It has been considered wise again to 
write down the stock of cork bottles, as the public demand fo, 
the Crown cork closing continues to increase. Since we last me 
I am glad to report that we have removed to our new London 
factory which we have built, and which contains every modem 
requirement; and it is expected that the work will be carried m 
there more economically than at the old factory, where the volume 
of trade had outgrown our accommodation. As will be understood, 
the effect of these economies was not fully felt during the period 
under review. Our business in Australia goes steadily ahead, but 
we have to contend there with increased Customs duties and i 
creased freight on materials that we send out there. Taking these 
points into consideration, the directors regard it prudent to carry 
a considerable amount forward again this year, for it is impos 
sible to forecast the business for the current year; but I may, | 
think, inform you that the business for the first quarter has been 
satisfactory. Some of you may have seen that we are advertising 
our Malvern water especially just now, and Malvern water, which 
is bottled on the Malvern Hills, is as beneficial as any of the 
table waters (so called natural) imported from abroad, and we 
hope in the future will oust them entirely. The late Sir Henry 
Thompson, writing some years ago, stated that he considered th 
Malvern waters superior to any of the imported table waters. There 
is one other point I wish to make, and that is that at the com. 
mencement of the war some malicious rumours were spread that 
this old Company was a German one. This was absolutely untrue. 
Mr. Jacob Schweppe was a Swiss, who came to London in 1794, 
and in 1834, eighty years ago, it was purchased by my father, the 
late Mr. John Kemp-Welch, and worked by him till his death, 
and in 1897 the present Company was formed. All the directors 
are and have been Englishmen, and the entire capital of over one 
million sterling (only 25 £1 shares are held by a man living in 
Austria) is held by Englishmen. I feel you will be glad to hear 
that over roo of our men from the office and factories have 
joined the King’s forces. Some have been and are at the front, 
and the remainder are awaiting orders. During their absence the 
wives and children are being looked after, and their posts, as far 
as possible, kept open for them. I will now move: ‘‘ That the 
report and accounts as presented be adopted and confirmed, and 
the dividends as recommended in the report be declared.”’ 

Mr. Walter H. Harris, C.M.G., seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. T. Smith said that he thought it would have been far 
more graceful towards the deferred shareholders if the directors 
had carried to reserve only £5,000, thereby making the total up 
to £100,000, and had paid 5 per cent. on the deferred shares im 
stead of 3 per cent. as recommended. His view was that the 
reserve fund was amassed in good years in order to prepare for 
bad ones, and it was made up entirely at the expense of the de- 
ferred shareholders, whose dividends were thus always less than 
they would otherwise have been. He proposed that the report, 
so far as the dividend recommendation on the deferred shares 
was concerned, should not be adopted, but, instead, not less thaa 
5 per cent. should be paid on the deferred shares. 

The solicitor (Mr. Robert Leonard) pointed out that no such 
resolution would be in order under the Company’s articles of 
association. 

The Chairman, in reply to a shareholder, explained that the 
Vauxhall factory, in respect of which a loan on mortgage of 
430,000 appeared in the accounts, was an entirely new acquisition. 
The value was considerably more than that figure. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Sir William P. Treloar, Bart., seconded by 
Colonel Sir William H. Dunn, the retiring directors (Mr. C. D. 
Kemp-Welch and Sir Ernest Clarke) were unanimously re-elected, 
and the auditors (Messrs. James and Edwards) having been re- 
appointed, the proceedings terminated. 
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ELDER DEMPSTER AND CO. 


Annual Meeting of Elder Dempster and Co., Ltd., was held 
Wednesday at Winchester House, E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, 
C.M.G., the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said : We are pleased to be again ‘able to pre- 
to you a satisfactory report for 1914, and you will see from 
accounts that—in spite of the abnormal times through which we 
ye been passing—steady progress has been maintained. The 
wits for the year amount to £326,121, as compared with 


Ltd., was 
et, London, 
of the Com. 


Notice cop. 


he pleasure 
the year 
al accounts 


read. The {307,605 for the previous year, and—after adding £50,000 to the 
he previous (bringing up the total reserves to £850,000) and provid- 
1 War was og for interest on Debentures and dividends on the Preference 
the result es—we recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
largest oy, MoMinary shares. If you will now turn to the balance-sheet you 
ort orders | see that, in addition to owning a large amount of freehold 
d, in fag od leasehold property, we have nearly five million pounds ster- 
gradually jing invested im shipping, industrial, and general securities. These 


vestments may be divided roughly into two sections—namely, 
those in shipping companies and those im concerns other than 
shipping. Our shipping investments amount to about four mil- 
jon pounds sterling, and although many of these are not officially 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, they are all standing in our books 
at very moderate figures compared with their intrinsic worth. As 
you know, there has recently been a great increase in the value of 
steamets, Owing—among other causes—to the depredations of 
eemy cruisers and submarines, to the congestion of the ports 
radering large numbers of vessels ineffective for weeks together, 
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the period Hy the number of steamers employed by the Government, and to 
head, but the great increase in the cost of shipbuilding materials and 
- and in J¥jbour. If the value of our interests in shipping companies had 
<ing these MB ingeased by 10 per cent., which is a conservative estimate, it 
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would be equivalent to an increase in value of at least £400,000. 
Some of our holdings have advanced proportionately more, as, for 
instance, our Cunard shares acquired by Sir -Alfred Jones, which 
are to-day worth over £150,000 more than the figure at which they 
sand in our books. In addition to shipping investments, we have 
about one million sterling imvested in imdustrial and general 
securities, all of which stand in the books at very moderate 
figures, and some of which show a large increase in value over the 
book values. Our reserve fund of £850,000 is intact, without 
taking into consideration the substantial increase in value of some 
of our investments, to which I have already alluded. I mention 
these facts in order that you may realise the sound position in 
which your Company stands to-day ; indeed, it has never stood in 
astronger position than at the present time. 

Our steamers have all been continuously employed, and a 
tumber of them have been engaged by the Government for special 
purposes in connection with the war, while one of them, the 
“Ebani ’’, has been chartered by the Union Government of South 

frica as a hospital ship for General Botha’s forces. This Com- 
pany and its associated shipping companies kept the British flag 
fying before the war in the face of very keen German competi- 
tion, assisted both directly and indirectly by the German Govern- 
ment; and since the war began—owing to the fact that many of 
our steamers traded in what I may describe as the danger zone— 
we have lost in all five steamers at the hands of the enemy, of 


e front, which three (the ‘‘Oron’’, ‘‘ Banana’’, and ‘‘ Samgara’’) were 
once the shut up in Hamburg early in August, the ‘‘ Nyanga ’’ was sunk by 
, as far 1 German cruiser, and the terrible case of the ‘“‘ Falaba ”’ is still 
hat fresh in your memories. The book values of these vessels were 


covered by insurance. The sinking of the ‘“‘ Falaba’”’ was a 
simple case of murder on the high seas. We deeply deplore the 
loss of life and sympathise with the relatives of those who 
perished. No words of mine are adequate to express our opinion 
of the perpetrators of this despicable outrage on am unarmed 


ed, and 


een far 
sect passenger ship. In conclusion, I think I may fairly claim that 
il we are carrying on services of considerable Imperial moment. 
ee Our policy has been in the past, and will continue to be, to con- 
res in duct this business on broad lines and in a progressive spirit, 
vat the tadeavouring to do all in our power to meet the requirements of 
tre for sur shippers, and in our particular sphere to promote and facilitate 
ne al the well-being and prosperity of the West African colonies, which 
7 have before them, I confidently believe, a great and enduring 
s than future. 
report, The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P., P.C., seconded the motion, 


shares which was unanimously adopted. 


s than 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


» such 
les of TrE Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the 
don and Brazilian Bank, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the 
offices of the Bank, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., Mr. John Beaton, 
at the Chairman, presiding. 
ge of The Chairman said : I am sure that not one of us who were here 
sition. twelve months ago anticipated that our meeting to-day would be 


held under such an altered condition of things as now exists in 
Europe. I will, however, refer in the first place to the severe com- 
db mercial crises that developed simultaneously im Brazil and the 
ed by Argentine Republic as far back as the month of June, 1913. I 
2. D. gave you some details of them at our last meeting, and I also 
acted, mentioned the exceptional anxieties they had caused us. Those 
n fe- anxieties, I am sorry to say, were maintained even in a greater 
degree during the whole of the year we have now under review, 
for the crises proved to be far more severe and of much longer 


 idusation than was anticipated. This prolonged commercial de- 
pression, with its accompanying failures, trade embarrassments 
and great scarcity of money, will doubtless be recorded as a very 
calamitous period in the mercantile history of the two countries. 
The war has naturally had its effect in both Brazil and Argentina. 
Now, with respect to our balance-sheet, which you have before 
you, it shows a large contraction in our business, its total being 
419,507,000, against £22,312,000 last year, a reduction of 13 per 
cent. This decrease, however, was largely our own cautious 
doing on the commencement of the existing war. The current 
accounts and deposits, standing at £8,359,000, are less by 
£379,000, or only about 44 per cent. The bills payable are also 
less by £937,000, say, 20 per cent., while the bills for collection 
show the great contraction of trade in the large decrease of about 
27 per cent. On the assets side the cash at £5,432,000 is an 
increase of no less than 414 per cent. The bills receivable are less 
by 244 per cent. and the bills discounted and loans by 104 per 
cent. The bank premises are only £19,000 less, after writing 
them down £40,000, voted at our last meeting, the difference of 
£21,000 being the final payments on account of the new premises 
at Pernambuco and the extension of the Rio branch building. The 
charges show a reduction of £5,896, owing to a lower exchange. 
The available balange is £483,940 8s. 10d. We paid an interim 
dividend of 12s. per share, amounting to £75,000, in October last, 
and we now recommend a further payment of 12s. per share, 
making a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum. We 
“also recommend the payment of a bonus of 6s. per share, thus 
making a total distribution of 15 per cent., free of income-tax, 
for the vear. I understand that a feeling prevails among share- 
holders generally im favour of receiving their dividends less 
tax; if that is so, I can only say that we will consider the altera- 
tion. We must all regret the reduction in the bonus on this 
occasion, but in view of the great war which is now being fought 
out and the unsettled financial position in the two countries in 
which our business is chiefly centred, I am sure you will agree with 
us that it is wise to husband our resources. The above payments 
will absorb £187,500, leaving a balance of £206,440, which we 
recommend should be carried forward. I now propose :—‘‘ That 
the report and accounts of the directors, now read, be received 
and adopted, and that in accordance with the recommendation of 
the directors a dividend of 12s. per share (free of income-tax), 
making with the interim dividend of 12s. per share paid in 
October last a dividend for the year at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum (free of income-tax) on the paid-up capital of the Bank, 
be declared, and also that in accordance with such recommendation 
a bonus of 6s. per share, or 3 per cent. (free of income-tax) on the 
paid-up capital, be declared, such dividend and bonus to be 
payable on and after Saturday, 24 April, rors.” 
Mr. W. D. Hoare (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 


KIMBERLEY WATER WORKS. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the Kimberley 
Water Works Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. James Jackson, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said: The evils of the war are so terrible and 
the losses it entails to ourselves and others so vast, that it is almost 
a shame to talk of any of its trifling compensations. As things 
have fallen out, however, our company has derived some ad- 
vantage from the establishment of various military camps in and 
around Kimberley, in which were concentrated large numbers of 
men, horses and cattle, so that the demand for water materially 
helped in raising what might have been a meagre consumption of 
water in the second half of the year to respectable, if not normal, 
proportions. Mainly owing to the record sales of the months of 
January and February of nearly 95,000,000 gallons, we were in 
the fortunate position on the occurrence of the war of starting 
the second half-year with an excess of 65,000,000 gallons over the 
corresponding period of 1913, which enabled us to end the year 
with the satisfactory figure of over 282,000,000 gallons, one of 
the highest yearly sales in the Company’s record. The extremely 
gloomy and pessimistic view that was taken on the outbreak of the 
war of commerce and trade generally, and particularly of the 
diamond trade—diamonds being practically unsaleable eight 
months ago—gradually gave place to a much greater feeling of 
confidence when the fact became patent that the trade of this 
country, at any rate, far from being extinguished, continued active 
and in some instances most profitable. Our neutral friends the 
Americans seem to be profiting by the misfortunes that have over- 
whelmed much of the trade of Europe, and to be making money 
at a rate that might be expected to satisfy any reasonable ambition. 
They have also been extensive and prominent buyers of diamonds, 
and if report speaks truly they have even at this early period, 
after a total abstinence, begun to buy pretty freely. It is from 
them only that the first demand for diamonds on any large scale 
can be expected after the war is over. It will take other nations 
time to recover their lesses and get into their stride again suffi- 
ciently to become at al] extensive purchasers of what are so 
essentially articles of luxury as diamonds. In the meantime we 
shall have to wait patiently with the comfortable assurance that we 
have a substantial nest-egg laid by which ought to enable us to 
maintain our dividend until the overshadowing war cloud passes 
by and gives place to the sunshine of peace, the blessings of which 
I am afraid we have not fully recognised or appreciated in the 
past. Once peace is restored and things have had time to settle 
down there is every reason to look forward confidently to a career 
of renewed prosperity and welfare for this Company, punctuated 
perhaps with the recurrence of the bonuses of the past two years, 
which, though short-lived, were so very welcome. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 
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